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BANNING OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS--URGENT PROBLEM CONCERNING DISARMAMENT 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 3-12 


/Article by V. F. Davydov/ 


/Text/ On the eve of the 1980's the problem of halting the nuclear arms 
race has reached an unprecedented urgency. The continuing growth of nuclear 
arsenals, the diversification of the types of deadly weapons and their qual- 
itative improvement bear the greatest threat to peace. The proposals of 

the USSR on halting the production of nuclear weapons in all their types 

and modifications and gradually reducing their stocks up to their complete 
elimination are of primary importance for reducing the threat of nuclear 
war. These proposals have found widespread support of the peace-loving 
forces. An appeal to launch an active campaign for the purpose of putting 
an end to the nuclear arms race is contained in the appeal which the World 
Council of Peace addressed to the peoples in February 1979. 


The coming into force of the SALT II Treaty will be an important step toward 
the achievement of this goal. General Secretary of the CPSU Central Commit- 
tee and Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet L. I. Brezhnev, 
in stressing the positive significance of this treaty for curbing the arms 
race, in his speech on 2 March 1979 noted that it "will help also to give a 
boost to the negotiations now oe conducted--for example, on the total 
banning of nuclear weapons tests."/ The question of drafting a treaty on 
the total and universal banning of nuclear weapons testis was examined at the 
meeting in Vienna in June 1979. Some progress in drafting such a treaty was 
noted in the Joint Soviet-American Communique. The USSR and the United 
States confirmed their intention "to carry out work jointly with Great 
Britain ser the quickest possible conclusion of the preparation of this 
treaty." 


In the set of measures aimed at the limitation of the nuclear arms race the 
problem of the complete and universal halt of their tests occupies a special 
place. Few people doubt that if the tests of all nuclear devices were 
banned, the improvement of nuclear weapons and the appearance of new modi- 
fications of them, such as the neutron bomb, would encounter virtually 














insurmountable obstacles in their way. F. Church, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the U.S. Congress, has also expressed the 
opinion that "the banning of all nuclear tests is of colossal importance, 
since, first, this would help to iimit the arms race and thereby would pro- 
mote the strengthening of national security and, second, would encourage the 
nonnuclear countries henceforth tc refrain from developing their own nuclear 
weapons...."" 


Such a step could have a beneficial influence on the creation of an inter- 
national climate which would facilitate the solution of many problems of 
nuclear disarmament, particularly the further limitation and reduction of 
nuclear arsenals, the nonproliferation of nuclear weapons and others. 


In historical retrospect the banning of nuclear weapons tests is one of the 
questions discussed for the longest time. The United States was to first 
country to test nuclear weapons, the Soviet Union was the first to begin the 
drive for the total banning of their tests. In 1955 the Soviet Government 
submitted a proposal on halting the tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons to 
a subcommittee of the UN Disarmament Commission, emphasizing that this prob- 
lem is so important that it should be solved first of all regardless of the 
course of the discussion of other questions of disarmament. Such a point of 
view on the urgency of halting the tests was by no means dictated by the 
aspiration to undermine the military positions of the capitalist countries, 
particulariy the NATO bloc, as western experts claim. The Soviet Union 
acted first of all to halt a further nuclear arms race, the begun develop- 
ment of nuclear missile systems and the inclusion in the arms arsenal fol- 
lowing atomic weapons of even more destructive weapons--hydrogen weapons, 
and to eliminate the danger of nuclear war. 


The proposal of the USSR conformed to the hopes of the peoples of all coun- 
tries of the world. The insistent demands of the world public to halt the 
radioactive contamination of the planet and to save its inhabitants from 
the deadly effect of tests of nuclear devices were behind the USSR initative. 
However, despite the widespread campaign throughout the world to ban the 
tests, for more than three years the western powers in essence ignored the 
USSR proposal, devoting primary attention to the further improvement of the 
nuclear arsenal and its reinforcement with new, more destructive types of 
arms. Only in later 1958, under the pressure of peace-loving forces, did 
the United States and England agree to negotiations with the USSR on this 
question. 


The course of the trilateral negotiations in Geneva showed the contraSt of 
the approaches to the solution of the problem on the part of the USSR and 
on the part of the United States and England. The Soviet Union supported 
the idea that the agreement should cover the most general possible types of 
nuclear weapons tests in the atmosphere, in space, under water and under 
ground and should be concluded as soon as possible. The western countries, 
pursuing the tactics of delay and procrastination, made it understood that 
they did not desire a comprehensive test ban. As became evident later, in 
the 1960's, the aspiration of the aggressive circles of the West not to 














tie their hands in the further development of nuclear missile weapons sys- 
tems was behind this position of the United States and England. 


American scholars J. Spanier and J. Noges have noted that it was the Soviet 
Union, and not the West, which constructively approached the question of 
halting tests: "The Soviet Union made the first concrete proposal, the So- 
viet participants in the negotiations consistently insisted on the banning 
of nuclear explosions, and the Kremlin agreed to concessions for the sake 

of achieving an understanding. By contrast, the western participants in the 
negotiations not only impeded their development, but also created insur- 
mountable obstacles for the achievement of separate agreements on tests dur- 
ing the entire first phase of the negotiations."3 


In order to get the Geneva talks out of the deadlock which they were in, 
the USSR agreed at the first stage to focus attention on an understanding 
on banning nuclear weapons tests in only three spheres--the atmosphere, 
space and under water. On 5 August 1963 the representatives of the USSR, 
the United States and England signed in Moscow a treaty on the banning of 
such tests, which entered into force on 10 October 1963. 


The importance of the Moscow Treaty first of all consisted in the fact that 
the radioactive contamination of tie planet, which represented a serious 
danger to the life of man and the environment, was halted; second, the 
treaty had a positive influence on international relations, having reduced 
to a certain extent the military political confrontation of the countries of 
the West and the East; third, its signing created certain obstacles in the 
way of the aspirations of those aggressive circles of the West, which re- 
lied on the continuation of the completely unrestricted nuclear arms race; 
fourth, the conducting of underground explosions was also partly limited 
(explosions causing radioactive fallout beyond the territory of the states 
conducting them were prohibited); fifth, the adequacy of national technical 
means to monitor the observance of the assumed obligations receivec inter- 
national legal recognition in the treaty. On the whole the treaty became a 
major milestone on the path to nuclear disarmament, which attested to the 
possibility of countries with different socio-economic systems to cooperate 
with each other for the successful solution of questions of universal 
security. 4 


In spite of the positive significance which this treaty has, the majority 
of experts regard it at present mainly as the starting point for subsequent, 
more fundamental steps on the path to the total banning of nuclear weapons 
tests. The conclusion of the treaty in 1963, as historical experience has 
shown, did not halt the nuclear arms race. Moreover, after 1963 the inten- 
sity of the tests increased. ? 


In 1974 the United States and the USSR signed the Threshold Test Ban Treaty, 
which provides for the banning of tests of nuclear devices with a force of 
more than 150 kilotons. Its conclusion evoked in the United States some 
criticism on the part of disarmament experts, who believe that the nuclear 
weapons systems in the United States for a long time now have not required 








the conducting of tests of greater force, that the permitted scale of the 
treaty does not prevent the qualitative improvement of nuclear weapons, and 
especially the miniaturization of nuclear warheads, and that it is neces- 
sary to begin the drafting of a treaty on a total test ban, bypassing the 
ment ioned stage. 6 


Already at that time, after the signing of the treaty L. I. Brezhnev empha- 
sized: "We would like even more and would be ready to go farther. The 
Soviet Union is ready, in particular, to conclude an agreement on the com- 
plete banning of all underground nuclear weapons tests."7 But during that 
period the United States did not display a readiness for far-reaching steps 
in this sphere. 


The question of totally banning nuclear weapons tests was repeatedly raised 
at the United Nations. With the support of the USSR and other socialist 
countries a resolution was passed in 1975, which called for the initiation 
of the accomplishment of this step. However, other nuclear countries, for 
example France, England and the United States, abstained, while the PRC 
voted against it. At the special session of the UN General Assembly on 
disarmament in 1978 the majority of countries of the world supported the 
quickest possible conclusion of the appropriate treaty. This problem is 
also being discussed at the meetings of the Disarmament Commission in 
Geneva. 


In his first statements after arriving at the White House President J. Car- 

ter repeatedly emphasized the need for the quickest possible elaboration of 

a treaty en the total banning of nuclear weapons tests. On 23 January 1977 

the President stated: "I am for the banning of all tests of nuclear devices 
once and for always." 


In March 1977, during the visit of Secretary of State C. Vance to the USSR, 
an understanding on the initiation of trilateral negotiations, with the 
participation of England, was reached. These negotiations, which are being 
held in Geneva, gave new impetus to the discussion in the United States 
about various aspects of this problem and its importance for American 
"national interests." 


Hearings on the question of the total banning of nuclear weapons tests were 
held in August 1978 before the Committee on Armed Services of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress. They revealed the sharp clash of the dif- 
ferent views and interests over this prublem. 


The advocates of a total ban, among whom are such prominent nuclear weapons 
experts as G. Kistiakowskiy, H. Scoville, R. Garvin, N. Bradbury and others, 
believe that a treaty on the total and universal banning of nuclear weapons 
tests could become an important element in limiting American-Soviet "nuclear 
rivalry." In their opinion, its conclusion would be in the interests of 
American security, since it would limit the opportunity of both parties to 
improve their strategic and tactical nuclear potential and thereby would 








halt the qualitative nuclear arms race. Many of them consider it axiomatic 
that in the absence of such a treaty the nuclear arms race spiral, even in 
spite of the SALT II Treaty, will gather momentum. They direct attention 
to the fact that from a technical standpoint the United States has suffi- 
cient experience and knowledge to maintain its nuclear forces at the pres- 
ent i’vel without resorting to tests. Such a point of view on the whole is 
Shai..; by the State Department, the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
the Federation of American Scientists, as well as a large group of members 
of the Congress. 


However, the Pentagon, particular the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the directors 
of the nuclear laboratories in Los Alamos and Livermore and representatives 
of the military divisions of the Department of Energy support the direct 
opposite point f view. They claim that tests are necessary for "maintain- 
ing the reliavi ity" of the American nuclear arsenal. Their main argument 
boils down to ‘e fact that without tests it is hardly possible to verify 
the effectiven.: « of nuclear weapons systems and thereby to adopt their 
new types. Il: wepite of the fact that the warheads for new missile systems, 
such as the MX aiid "rident, have already been tested, atest ban treaty, in 
their opinion, would hinder the improvement of tactical nuclear weapons and 
the development of new systems of mass destruction. 


Another of their "arguments" consists in the assertion that "the USSR can- 
not be trusted." In the opinion of Assistant Energy Secretary D. Kerr, 

even after the conclusion of a treaty the opportunity will remain to conduct 
tests in "remote and unobservable strata of the atmosphere and even in space 
or in the depths of the earth."9 


Very authoritative experts disagree with this thesis, demonstrating that 

the national means of verification are adequately developed to establish any 
serious violations. Thus, A. Myrdal, a well-known Swedish expert on these 
questions, notes: "From a reasonable point of view the problem of monitor- 
ing is overrated and serves as a concealment of the reluctance to reach an 
agreement ,""10 Admiral T. Davies, deputy director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, believes that the procedure of verification by national 
means of the sides "is adequate to guarantee the assurance of U.S. national 
security," since "the danger of the inconspicuous conducting of secret tests 
at levels which are of importance from the military point of view will be 
minimal."!! 


The theory about the “decay” of nuclear matter in warheads, which ostensibly 
causes the need for regular tests to check their condition at a given stage, 
in recent times has found extensive circulation among the arguments of the 
test ban opponents. But such tests for reliability, as H. Scoville correct- 
ly notes, were in fact not practiced in the past, for there was simply no 
need for this.!2 


Under the pretext of concern for U.S. security interests the test ban oppo- 
nents are demanding the shortening of the period of effect of the treaty 
being drafted from the proposed five years to three years, so as to renew 








the tests immediate upon expiration of this period. D. Kerr, speaking at 
the hearings on behalf of this group, stated that “regardless of the term 
of effect of the agreement on the total banning of nuclear weapons tests 

upon expiration of this term the tests should be renewed" if only "to re- 
tain the experienced personnel who took part in the early programs."!3 


Senator E. Kennedy characterized the treaty opponents as a bureaucratic 
stratum which had "grow up" on nuclear test programs and which does not 
understand national security problems: “The supporters of the idea of nu- 
clear tests," he said, “are persistently unearthing findings in order to 
avert the arrival cf the d-y when the United States ceases to explode atomic 
bombs." But in the meantime the effective guarantee of security at the 
present stage depends to a greater extent on the scale of the limitations 

of nuclear weapons than on their accumulations. |4 


The leading nuciear weapons specialists N. Bradbury, R. Garvin and (K. Merk) 
sent a letter to the President, in which they stated that under the condi- 
tions of a total test ban the United States can, “until it appears desir- 
able, be certain of the reliability of its nuclear arms." 


A comprehensive test ban treaty would be important not only as a measure to 
limit the race in this type of weapons and to stabilize the strategic pari- 
ty between the United States and the USSR. It acquires particular impor- 
tance from the point of view of the problems of preventing the further pro- 
literation of nuclear weapons. 


As is known, a number of "threshold" countries, which did not sign the Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation Treaty--Argentina, Brazil and India, base their re- 
fusal to sign it on the fact that they demand of the states not having nu- 
clear weapons to refuse for ever to acquire them, while the nuclear coun- 
tries are continuing to improve and build up their arsenals, conducting 
tests of nuclear devices. Thus, then Prime Minister of India M. Desai dur- 
ing a visit to the United States in June 1978 warned that “the United States 
should not expect other countries such as India to allow the inspection and 
monitoring of their nuclear installations while the United States itself 

has a free hand in the expansion of its atomic arsenal."!6 


The nonnuclear countries, who are and are not parties to the treaty, are 
unanimous that the total banning of nuclear weapons tests would be an im- 
portant weasure of control over their proliferation. 


The creation of considerable obstacles to the conducting of tests by states 
having the potential means necessary to become nuclear powers would be an- 
other result of the conclusion of a trecty on the universal and total ban- 
ning of nuclear weapons tests. The treaty would bind all the participating 
states, including nonnuclear states, by the obligation to recognize the 
restrictions on the development of nuclear explosives. These countries 
would deliberately reject any political or strategic "adventages" whatso- 
ever, which proof of the possession of nuclears arms, and namely their 
testing, gives. 





It would be extremely difficult from the political point of view for the 
countries, which have not yet signed and ratified the Nonproliferation 
Treaty, to reject a comprehensive test ban treaty which has received exten- 
sive support and which, in contrast to the Nonproliferation Treaty, could 
not be subject to criticism as "discriminatory." To a certain extent it 
would become an important and integral supplement to the Nonproliferation 
Treaty, which is conductive to the common efforts in the struggle against 
the spread of nuclear weapons. Its signing by the countries which are not 
a party to the Nonproliferation Treaty could be a prelude to their backing 
of the treaty. 


For the countries, which will continue to remain outside its framework, 

the existence of a comprehensive test ban treaty would become a factor which 
prevents the making of a decision on conducting atest. As R. Garvin be- 
lieves, for example, the conclusion of a treaty "would enable the nuclear 
states to take strong positions in the sphere of nonproliferation and would 
afford an opportunity to adopt joint or parallel sanctions against states 
which begin conducting nuclear tests."17 


The point of view is also being expressed that in case of the conclusion of 
a treaty the U.S. position would be noticeably strengthened at the bilater- 
al negotiations on the review of the conditions of cooperation with other 
countries in the area of the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, 
which is required by the new 1978 American law on intensifying the control 
over exports of nuclear materials and technology. 


The opponents of a total ban of nuclear tests believe that this step will 
hardly have an appreciable influence on the increase of the restraint of 
"threshold" countries in the question of whether or not to acquire nuclear 
weapons. As was noted, in particular, at the hearings before the Committee 
on Armed Services of the House of Representatives, "the majority of coun- 
tries which have embarked on the development of nuclear weapons conducted 
tests of them at the first opportunity. "18 But there is not being taken 
into account here the fact that the conducting of tests (for example, by 
France) was facilitated by the lack of a treaty. The Partial Test Ban 
Treaty of 1963 influenced the slowing of the rate of proliferation. 


Another argument, which is often resorted to, is the fact that the states 
wishing to acquire their own nuclear weapons are worried by regional secur- 
ity problems. However, it is not difficult to notice that regional secur- 
ity is closely connected with global security. For example, if the PRC 
conducts tests, this is unquestionably regarded as a stimulus for conduct- 
ing them by ueighboring countries which are afraid of the nuclear threat. 
If the United States conducts tests, then, for example, the nonnuclear 
states which have strained relations with the American allies (for example, 
in the Near East) regard them as actions aimed at strengthening the posi- 
tions of the latter. 


Finally, the total banning of tests is not a panacea for proliferation, 
because it is only one element which links the security of nonnuclear 











countries. However, there is no doubt that in combination with other meas- 
ures in the area of nuclear disarmament it would have a positive effect on 
the solution of questions of nonproliferation. 


When the question of halting nuclear weapons tests arises, the supporters of 
this step also direct attention to its ecological aspect. Thus, in 1970 

a leak of radioactive substances led to the contamination of a territory of 
250 million square miles in the state of Nevada, which was declared unfit 
for human use. In 1971 a study made by scientists from Carnegie-Mellon 
University made it possible to conclude that the increase of child mortality 
near the sites of underground tests is closely connected with an increased 
level of radioactivity in the milk of the cows in these regions. American 
scientists do not deny the possibility that as a result of tests underground 
waters may be contaminated with radioactive substances, while large-force 
explosions made even lead to earthquakes. 


The test ban opponents often ignore such warnings, while the scientists, 
who have a material interest in continuing them, attempt to convince 
the public that the danger to the environment is minimal or is totally 
absent. 


The cpponents of a total test ban are right now trying not to get into de- 
bates on this question, considering its ecological aspect not worthy of at- 
tention as compared with security problems. 


American experts are discussing the question of whether all nuclear powers 
from the start should be parties to a comprehensive test ban treaty. On the 
whole they agree with the opinion that the United States, the USSR and 
England, which were the first to sign the Moscow Treaty, are called upon to 
head the banning process. However, this does not mean that other nuclear 
states (meaning first of all France and tice PRC) may be given a free hand 
in the improvement of their own nuclear potentials. In this connection 

H. Scoville recommends the formulation of the treaty in such a way that it 
would be subject to review every five years. In his opinion, the existence 
of a treaty would create a legal basis for putting political pressure on 
France and the PRC, including for the purpose of their backing of the 
treaty. 20 


The increase of the apprehensions of disarmament experts that the PRC and 
France in their attempts to improve their nuclear potentials may create ad- 
ditional obstacles in the way of the solution of the question on halting the 
nuclear arms race attracts attention. Analyzing the results of the special 
session of the UN General Assembly on disarmament, W. Epstein, for example, 
writes: "The aspiration of France and the PRC to reduce the gap between 
them and the superpowers is leading to their taking harder lines in the ap- 
proach to questions of banning nuclear weapons tests and limiting the nu- 
clear arms race, which may slow progress in these spheres of disarmament ."*! 


The typical techniques of the opponents of nuclear disarmament were revealed 
in the bitter debates over this problem: first, the tendentious overemphasis 











of negative consequences for U.S. security interests and the ignoring of 
similar interests of the USSR; second, the aspiration to link the question 
of concluding a comprehensive test ban treaty with Senate ratification of 
the SALT II Treaty and the achievement of an agreement on the reduction of 
military forces and arms in Central Europe and thereby to draw out as long 
as possible the solution of the question; third, to belittle the political 
importance of this step for the entire set of measures of nuclear disarma- 
ment and the relaxation of international tensions; fourth, extensive manipu- 
lation with the myth of a "Soviet threat." 


American scientists and political figures, who support the complete halt of 
nuclear weapons tests, recall that the tactics and arguments being used by 
the opponents of this measure in the area of disarmament are far from new. 
J. Pomerance, a member of the United Nations Association of the United 
States of America, notes that in the United States a silent coalition has 
existed for a long time, which includes representatives of the Pentagon and 
nuclear laboratories, congressmen who are closely linked with industrial 
firms which receive contracts for the preparation and conducting of tests 
at the testing grounds in Nevada (for example, Reynolds Electrical and En- 
gineering) or with the monopolies which own uranium mines in the United 
States, for example Continental Gulf. 


This coalition made itself known back in 1959, when the first test ban 
negotiations between the United States, England and the USSR were under way. 
At that time the opponents of this measure, who were headed by former Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) Admiral L. Strauss, physicist 

E. Teller, developer of the hydrogen bomb, and new AEC Chairman J. McCone, 
began an intensive campaign under the pretext that national security inter- 
ests require the continuation of nuclear weapons tests. It was at that 

time that E. Teller, in intimidating the senators, stated: "If you ratify 
this treaty, our country will have no future." 


The outcome of the struggle between the supporters and opponents of a total 
ban on nuclear weapons tests for many observers still remains unclear. In 
the summer of 1979, when the U.S. Congress began discussing the Soviet- 
American SALT II Treaty, the test ban opponents subjected the treaty to a 
frontal attack, calculating that the failure to ratify it would facilitate 
the torpedoing of subsequent measures in the area of nuclear arms limita- 
tion. At the same time the Washington administration realized that the 
problem of the universal and complete banning of tests has become very ur- 
gent and has been raised to a high level of discussion in international 
organizations, particularly the United Nations, and the time had come when 
it is necessary to take a more decisive position with respect to the con- 
clusion of the corresponding treaty, despite the increasing pressure of the 
advocates of a strict power policy and a nuclear arms race. Otherwise, the 
majority of American political figures believe, both the security interests 
and the political prestige of the United States will suffer. 


The question of nuclear explosions cor peaceful purposes is also directly 
adjacent to the problem of the total banning of nuclear weapons tests, As 





is known, the banning of the transfer to nonnuclear countries not only of 
nuclear weapons, but also of nuclear explosive devices is stipulated in 

the Nonproliferation Treaty (1968). At the same time it contains a clause 
that each of its participants is obliged to cooperate so that "under the 
appropriate international observation and by means of the appropriate inter- 
national procedures the potential wealth from an peaceful use of nuclear 
explosions would be available to the states which are parties to this 
treaty, which do not possess nuclear weapons.""23 The conference on the ob- 
servance of the treaty, which was held in Geneva in 1975, adopted the deci- 
sion that the International Atomic Energy Agency should be this interna- 
tional organ. 


The clause on nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes was included in the 
text of the treaty because there is no essential difference between them 
and explosions of nuclear devises for military purposes. If nonnuclear 
countries were allowed to conduct explosions for peaceful purposes, the 
Nonproliferation Treaty itself would lose all meaning. How to combine the 
possibility of deriving economic benefits from nuclear explosions and at 
the same time to ensure that this would not be to the detriment of nonpro- 
liferation--that is the question which is arising during the discussion of 
this problem. 


The United States was one of the first countries in the world, which began 
to study intensively the practical importance of nuclear explosions for 
peaceful purposes, implementing the Plowshare program in the 1950's. Ameri- 
can scientists devoted primary attention to the possibilities of using 
nuclear devices for large-scale earth-moving work in the construction of a 
new canal across the Panama isthmus and the building of sea harbors in 
Alaska. The possibilities of their use in the mining of minerals, particu- 
larly gas and petroleum, the creation of various kinds of underground 
storehouses and so forth were also studied. However, in spite of some suc- 
cesses of the studies, American scientists more and more often came to the 
conclusion that the practical use of nuclear explosions for peaceful pur- 
poses can be a subject only of the distant future due to the fact that they 
entail a number of negative consequences, especially from the point of view 
of ensuring safety. As a result, in the mid-1970's the fulfillment of many 
U.S. programs in this sphere was slowed down or halted. 


The practical importance and economic advantage of nuclear explosions, which 
were played up in the United States in the later 1950's and early 1960's, 
attracted the attention of a number of nonnuclear countries. Some of them, 
for example Argentina and Brazil, insisted that the nonnuclear states, just 
as the nuclear states, have the right to conduct them independently for 
their cwn economic development. However, as the economic aspect became 
less attractive, while the political aspect became more threatening, voices 
began to be heard in the United States in favor of the fact that, before 
coming out with the idea of peaceful nuclear explosions, it is necessary to 
prevent the appearance of loopholes for their use for military purposes and 
that the political aspects of the threat of proliferation should hold the 
main place. 
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The corrections in the approach to this problem were reflected in the 
Treaty Between the USSR and the United States on Underground Nuclear Ex- 
plosions for Peaceful Purposes (1976). In analyzing it, American experts 
on the whole rate it positively. They emphasize: the treaty attests that 
only technically highly developed nuclear countries are capable of ensuring 
physical safety and the possibility of conducting them; that it is advan- 
tageous to nonnuclear countries from the economic point of view to direct 
their attention to the experience of these countries and in the future to 
cooperate with them in these matters; that the very idea is of importance 
only when conducting underground explosions, and with a force of not more 
than 150 kilotons. "The new treaty," THE NEW YORK TIMES wrote on 

31 May 1976, “is important primarily in that it does not encourage the ad- 
vocates of the proliferation of nuclear technology in the world."24 


At the same time the advocates of a total nuclear test ban believe that, 
until a comprehensive study of the practical advantages from explosions for 
peaceful purposes is made on an extensive international level, it is ex- 
pedient to declare a five-year moratorium on these explosions and in any 
case not to allow this problem to hinder the achievement of a comprehensive 
test ban treaty, which is important from the point of view of international 
security. H. Scoville, in putting the questions of nonproliferation and 
the reduction of the threat of nuciear war in first place, emphasizes: "The 
prevention of nuclear war is so important for the survival of mankind, that 
it would be a world tragedy if the inconsistent peaceful use of nuclear ex- 
plosions got in the way of the achievement of this goal."'25 As the Con- 
gressional hearings in 1978 showed, such a view of nuclear explosions for 
peaceful purposes is shared by the majority of American experts. The re- 
presentatives of J. Carter's administration have repeatedly expressed 

their agreement with this approach. 


As to the position of the USSR, as L. I. Brezhnev stated, "...we are ready 
to reach an agreement that along with the banning of all nuclear weapons 
tests for a specific period a mogetoriua should be declared on nuclear ex- 
plosions for peaceful purposes." 6 \ 


The problem of completely banning nuclear weapons tests is an integral part 
of the questions of halting the nuclear arms races and preventing their 
further proliferation. The sharp struggle launched in the United States 
attests that the militaristic circles are not halting the attempts, as in 
the case of the SALT II Treaty, to slow military detente and to maintain a 
free hand in the development of new deadly nuclear weapons systems. The 
set of "arguments" and methods against a total test ban seems so unconvinc- 
ing, that the opponents of detente are being forced to resort to the hack- 
neyed myth of a "Soviet threat." Such an approach is fraught with a real 
threat to U.S. security, since under a similar pretext, for example, of a 
"threat" from a neighboring country, the other nuclear states and some 
"threshold" countries may resort to nuclear weapons tests, 


The fact that such a prospect of the development of international relations 
does not correspond to the interests of either the United States or the 
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entire world community does not cause doubt. Precisely for this reason the 
movement of political and public figures, congressmen and scientists, rank 
and file citizens for the total halt of nuclear weapons tests is gaining 
strength in the United States. The U.S. Administration cannot but take 
this into account when developing its position on this urgent problem. 
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SHIFT TO THE RIGHT--IMAGINARY AND REAL 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 13-25 


/Article by S. M. Plekhanov/ 


/Text/ “America is moving to the right...." This cliche has acquired un- 
usual popularity in recent years among American politicians, ideologists 
and journalists. 


Numerous cases are cited as confirmation. The correlation of liberal and 
conservative trends in Congress and the administration is changing in favor 
of conservatism, as a result of which the Democratic Party is not able to 
tultill the promises given in 1976 of social reforms in the area of labor 
policy, the fight against unemployment, h*<lth care, tax legislation and 

the protection of consumer interests. An entire series of bills, which were 
called upon to broaden the social activity of the government and the rights 
of labor unions, suffered defeat from the majority of Congress. The suc- 
cess of Proposition 13 on the reduction of property tax rates in California 
became a symbol of the movement for the cutting of government expenditures, 
which, however, does not enfringe on military appropriations; the increase 
of the latter is interpreted as another affirmation of the shift to the 
right. The U.S. Supreme Court in its ruling on the "Bakke case" declared 
illegal the practice of setting up specific quotas for racial minorities in 
admissions to universities. The seven-year struggle of the women's movement 
for the passage of the Equal Rights Amendment ended in failure. The conser- 
vative and ultra-right forces are stepping up their activity in the area of 
foreign policy: J. Carter's administration was able with great difficulty 
to achieve Congressional approval of a new Panama Canal Treaty, but the 
ratification of the SALT II Treaty has encountered stubborn opposition from 
the opponents of detente. 


The considerable activization of the right forces, which is displayed in 
these and many other incidents, is obvious, just as the influence of this 
activization on the political elite as a whole is evident. But to what ex- 
tent do the processes taking place within the elite reflect broader, more 
massive ideological and political trends? How objective are the opinions 
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that America “is moving to the right," do they serve as a true evaluation 
of the overall picture of the sentiments of the nation or do they pass off 
what is desirable as what is real and are they called upon to provide a 
“democratic” justification to the real real shift to the right, which is 
occurring in the upper levels of the political system? 


The study of the body of data, which were obtained in the 1970's by re- 
searchers of American public opinion, reveals a complex, dynamic picture of 
the shifts in public sentiments, in which several trends are clearly dis- 
tinguished. 


First, a number of patterns of public opinion, on which the reaction of the 
1960's and early 1970's relied, became considerably weaker. For example, a 
steady decline of the level of racial biases and a broadening of mass sup- 
port for integration are observed. According to the data of the Center for 
Political Studies of the University of Michigan, the number of supporters 

of racial segregation declined during 1964-1976 from 23 to 9 percent. Where- 
as in 1964 26 percent of the Americans objected to granting blacks the right 
to live in areas inhabited by whites, by 1976 this contingent had decreased 
to 8 percent, while 85 percent came out against racial discrimination in the 
housing question. 


The attitude of the public toward so-called “civil disorders," the fear of 
which enabled the right-wingers at one time to carry voters after them under 
the slogan "the protection of law and order," has also changed significant- 
ly. The number of Americans who support repressive measures with respect 
to "disorders" decreased during the period of 1970-1976 from 32 to 18 per- 
cent of the total number of respondents. In 1976 43 percent came out for 
finding a solution to the social problems causing discontent. Here the 
largest shifts occurred in the consciousness of white workers. 2 Moreover, 
a considerable portion of the population obviously has lost the former hos- 
tility toward the very idea of political protest in nonparliamentary forms. 
The responses to the question: "Do you approve of sitdown strikes, meetings 
and demonstrations, which are aimed at preventing the government from func- 
tioning normally in those instances when other forms of political activity 
do not achieve a result?" were divided in the following manner: 





1962 1970 1972 1974 1976 





No 67 63 57 51 29 
Depends on the circumstances 16 28 33 39 61 
Yes 7 6 8 8 6 
Do not know 10 2 2 2 4 


As compared with the 1960's the idea of the need for active government in- 
terference in economic and social relations has been strengthened consider- 
ably in the mass consciousness. Whereas in 1960 63 percent of the Americans 
considered it the duty of the government to take steps to provide everyone 
with a job, by 1978 their number had increased to 74 percent. During the 
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Same period the percentage of the advocates gf government assistance in the 
area of health care increased from 64 to 81.% Whereas in 1966 the number of 
advocates and opponents of government price and wage control was approxi- 
mately equal, in 1978 the ratio became 2:1 in favor of imposing such con- 
trol. 


The departure from the positions of the right-wingers also occurred in the 
attitude of people toward foreign policy matters. The Vietnam War became a 
serious lesson for the country. Whereas in 1966 44 percent of the Ameri- 
cans approved U.S. intervention in Vietnam and only 29 percent opposed it,6 
in 1978, according to a survey of the Chicago Council on International Af- 
fairs, 72 percent expressed the opinion that "the war in Vietnam was more 
than a mistake--it was a thoroughly immoral, wrong cause."’ The process of 
the steady increase of the number of advocates of strategic arms limitation, 
the expansion of trade and economic relations with the Soviet Union and the 
progress of detente in other areas is well known. 


At the same time a certain shift in favor of conservatism is observed in 
the sentiments on a number of questions of domestic and foreign policy. 
Thus, the balance of sentiments on the problem of defense expenditures has 
changed in favor of the idea of increasing them: 





1960 1969 1974 1978 





Defense expenditures are excessive. ..... 18 52 32 16 
At the proper level ......2ee-s oe ee 45 31 47 45 
Inadequate. ..... a a a oe 2 or ee oe 21 8 13 32 


The superiority of conservative sentiments is also being maintained in re- 
spect to some programs of social reforms. For example, 33 percent object to 
the granting of advantages of women and racial-ethnic minorities in hiring 
and admission to college. 9 


The promoters of the thesis of a "shift to the right" are also attempting 
to confirm it by such a trend in the development of political sentiments 
in the United States as the increase of mass discontent over inflation. 


According to surveys, the doubling of prices for consumer goods, which has 
occurred since 1968, is regarded by the overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation as the main cause for the decline in the standard of living during 
the last decade; more than two-thirds of the Americans consider the curbing 
of inflation "problem No 1" facing the country. 10 


The identification of anti-inflation sentiments with the shift to the right 
is explained by the fact that in the 1950's and 1960's precisely the con- 
servatives and ultra-rightists criticized Washington most actively and ex- 
tensively for the increase of inflation. This criticism was of a demagogic 
nature: the increase of prices was explained by the right-wingers as the re- 
sult of the activeness of labor unions and the development of the social 
policy of the government. Glossing over the fundamental causes of inflation 
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(the control of major corporations over the markets and the militarization 
of the economy), they pointed to the increase of prices in support of their 
demands on the restriction of the rights of labor unions, the curtailment 
of the social reform activity of the government and the extension of the 
sphere of entrepreneurial arbitrariness. 


The pattern of the mass anti-inflation protest of the later 1970's is of a 
different nature. First, in the past 20 years the tendency to link infla- 
tion and its consequences with the demands of labor unions has lessened con- 
siderably. In 1959 41 percent of the Americans placed on labor unions the 
primary responsibility for inflation (15 percent indicated business as the 
cause, 14 percent indicated the government); in 1978 only 20 percent blamed 
the labor unions (Gallup).!1 Second, the government is now considered the 
main cause of inflation: 51 percent see in its policy the main reason for 
the increase of prices. !2 Outwardly this is similar to the traditional 
"antistatism" of the right-wingers, which rejects the very idea of govern- 
ment interference in the economy. However, this is only an outward coinci- 
dence: as numerous statistical data attest, Americans are discontent with 
government policy not because they rule out the possibility of rational 
government regulation (as was already stated above, the support of the idea 
of such regulation, on the contrary, is increasing), but because the cur- 
rent specific government policy is resulting in a chronic budget deficit 
and does not ensure the solution of ripe social and economic problems. The 
results of the survey conducted by the University of Michigan are very sig- 
nificant. Of those surveyed, 75 percent opposed the idea that "the govern- 
ment should spend less money, even if this means reducing the expenditures 
on health and education."13 


Thus, whereas the conservative interpretation of the anti-inflation protest 
presumes that the increase of inflation will force citizens to lcwer the 
level of their demands on the government, in fact the opposite is occurring: 
while maintaining or even stepping up their traditional demands, society is 
advancing a new one, namely the demand to eliminate the financial crisis of 
the government, to straighten out the monetary system. It is not by chance 
that the conservative anti-inflation program of the Republican Party enjoys 
the support of only one-fifth of the population. 14 


Another major trend in the development of mass political consciousness in 
the United States is the progressive increase of the critical attitude 
toward the principles of the social and political system of society. The 
results of Harris surveys for the last 10-12 years are very significant. 
Thus, the number of respondents who agreed with the assertion that "the rich 
are becoming richer, and the poor poorer," increased from 45 percent in 1966 
to 77 percent in 1977. In 1966 26 percent believed that "the people who 

run the country are indifferent to the fate of citizens"; in 1977 60 percent 
expressed this opinion.!5 The number of citizens experiencing "great trust" 
in presidential power decreased from 41 percent in 1966 to 14 percent in 
1978, in Congress--from 42 to 10 percent, in the army--from 62 to 29 per- 
cent. 
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The prestige of monopoly capital, which is perceived by the overwhelming 
majority of Americans as an egotistical social force, to which it is neces- 
sary to apply diverse government constraint, in order to lessen the con- 
flicts between the special interests of companies and the interests of so- 
ciety as a whole, has declined sharply. Accordingly ihe activity of the 
political forces, which support the restriction of the abritrariness of 

the monopolies (for example, the consumer protection movement), is receiv- 
ing broad public support. A significant mass base of the idea of national- 
izing a number of large monopolies, first of all in the area of power engi- 
neering, has been formed. 


Summing up the noted shifts in the mass political consciousness of American 
society, it is possible to establish~-as the predominant trend--an appreci- 
able intensification and broadening of social discontent concerning the na- 
ture of the functioning of the state monopoly system. This trend is accom- 
panied, on the one hand, by the lessening of racial and authoritarian bi- 
ases, a negative attitude toward aggressive foreign policy actions like the 
war in Vietnam and the broad support of the policy of detente. The discon- 
tent with the state monopoly system is by no means developing into the re- 
jection of the very idea of government influence on the economy and social 
relations and is not leading to apologetics of the market mechanism. At 
the same time the conservative and reactionary sentiments on some questions, 
of which the question of the scale of U.S. military preparations is the 
most important, have been maintained, and in a number of instances activ- 
ated. 


Such a conclusion differs with the results, which are often cited in the 
American bourgeois press, of public opinion polls, during which it is found 
that the number of people considering themselves conservatives or supporters 
of conservativism considerably exceeds the number of liberals of supporters 
of liberalism. Thus, in a Gallup poll in the autumn of 1978 43 percent de- 
fined their political orientation as conservative, 30 percent--as liberal, 
10 percent supported some "middle of the road," 17 percent were not able to 
give a precise definition. 18 


However, the picture here is not that simple, and the preponderance of "con- 
servatives" over "liberals," which is recorded by such polls, is very decep- 
tive. First, this preponderance actually did increase from 8 percent in 
1964 to 20 percent in 1970, but since then has steadily decreased. 9 Second, 
when numbering themselves among "liberals" or "conservatives," only in rare 
instances do Americans have in mind specific political platforms. During a 
recent survey conducted by THE NEW YORK TIMES and CBS, 46 percent were not 
at all able to define the difference between conservatives and liberals, 
while 17 percent mentioned differences in individual manners of behavior 

and character traits; only 24 percent of the respondents gave a more or less 
accurate definition of the political differences, 20 


The problem of the disparity between the ideological preoccupation of in- 


dividuals and their specific political orientation is traditional of Ameri- 
can political life. However, in the 1970's this problem was considerably 
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aggravated in connection with the fact that the active shifts in the mass 
political consciousness intensified the conflicts between the sentiments of 
the majority of society and the prevailing forms of bourgeois ideology. The 
new patterns of mass political consciousness do not fit into these forms 

and develop apart from them, giving rise to phenomena which bourgeois ideolo- 
gists designate as “the crisis of confidence," "political alienation" and so 
forth. As a result the problems of the government of society, the possibil- 
ity of forming ruling coalitions, the coordination of the positions of 
various institutions of authority and the mobilization of the mass base for 
pursuing a certain political course were greatly complicated. 








It seems obvious that the major changes, which occurred in the conscious- 
ness of Americans under the influence of the Vietnam War, the Watergate 
crisis and the qualitative deterioration of the economic situation, are 
creating the natural conditions for the activization of progressive forces 
and the enhancement of their role in U.S. political life. Signs of this 
activization are present. But serious obstacles of an institutional and 
political nature, which prevent the shifts in the mass political conscious- 
ess from finding adequate reflection in gove nment policy, stand in the way 
of the development of this process. Moreover, the direction of the changes 
in the mass sentiments runs directly counter to the shifts in the political 
thought of the American ruling class, whichis experiencing serious apprehen- 
sions concerning the development of events on the world arena and within 
the United States. 


The shift to the right in the outlooks of the American ruling elite takes 
the form first of all of the evolution of its approach to the domestic poli- 
cy of the government. The indications that monopoly capital in recent 
years has sharply increased the pressure on the government, striving to 
link its policy more closely with its own immediate interests and to cut 
off the government machinery, as far as this is possible, from influence on 
the part of the majority of society, are quite numerous. As general evi- 
dence it is possible to cite the study of American bourgeois economists L. 
Silk and D. Vogel, in which the opinions expressed by the representatives 
of 250 major corporations during seminars conducted by the businessmen's 
organization The Conference Board in 1974-1975 are summarized. The authors 
state: "Difficult times... push business to the right, strengthening its 
resolve to retain its prerogatives and automony in the face of the threat 
of economic catastrophe and political hostility on the part of the remain- 
der of society.... Many businessmen have begun to fear that capitalism and 
democracy in the end are incompatible. At the seminars of corporate repre- 
sentatives the opinion was frequently expressed that the American political 
system will have to be ‘reformed’ to lessen the vulnerability of the govern- 
ment to the pressure of broad public groups.... In a number of instances 
the directors argued in vague terms about the need to impose ‘wartime dis- 
cipline’' and 'to establish more effective control over society....' Today 
American business leaders... are asking the question: To what extent have 
the principles, which always regulated the relations between corporations 
and the public, become incompatible with the rates of return, which are 
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necessary for the preservation and growth of American capitalism? They 
see the inevitable conflict between the corporate sector, wrici. basically 
preserves their independence, and the elected government, on which the 
enormous mass of voters, who are striving to realize their own goals re- 
gardless of whether they hurt business or not, are exerting pressure."2! 


The logic of the authoritarian aspirations of the financial oligarchy is 
quite straightforward. Considering private business the main source of 
strengti: of American capitalism, the leaders of the business world see the 
causes of the intensification of the crises in American society in the fact 
that a system of government policy, which "fetters" the private sector, was 
formed as a result of “excessive compliance" of the government with various 
social demands. Burdened by the contradictions which resulted from its own 
movement, capital is now blaming both seciety and the government for the 
creation of an “unfavorable climate" tor new investments, the expansion of 
production and the winning of new markets. 


Accordingly a program to stimulate accumulation in the private sector is 
being advanced, which provides for the cousiderable reduction of government 
expenditures (first of all for social needs) and the granting of new tax 
breaks to corporations, the "watering down" of the laws on environmental 
protection and the protection of consumer interests, the elimination of 
many forms of ‘er regulation and new restrictions on the rights of 
labor unions.2 


The strategy of the monopolies is based on the expectation that in the fu- 
ture these steps will make it possible to increase the rate of economic 
growth and to establish political stability. However, in the short run 

the program "to improve the climate of business activity" inevitably causes 
sharp discontent of the workers and an increase of domestic political ten- 
sion. Hence the fear of "an excess of democracy," "the uncontrollability 
of society," that is, the possibility that the resistance of the masses will 
wreck the strategy of the monopolies, that alternative programs to overcome 
the crisis will be formulated and implemented. 


ihe growing aspiration of the bourgeoisie to shield the government from 
pressure from below is revealed both in the sharp step-up of the dixect 
participation of business in the open political struggle and in its per- 
sistent aspiration to make a number of changes in the political system. 

The major corporations consider it necessary again to extend the preroga- 
tives of the executive, clearly considering the Congress less controllable 
if only due to the representation in it of a broader spectrum of confiict- 
ing interests. Business circles are actively supporting the criminal law 
reform bills, which contain clauses on the restriction of the political 
freedoms of citizens. 


The opinion in favor of a “hard line" in domestic policy, wnich has formed 
in monopolistic circles, is having an enormous influence on the politicai 

elite. The Republican Party, which lends an especially sympathetic eax to 
the sentiments in the indicated groups, reflects this opinion in the purest 
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form. The attempts of the last two Republican administrations to make a 
shift to the right in domestic policy had a considerably influence on the 
government's policy, but at the same time led to an increase of domestic 
political tension, the removal of the Republican Party from the presidency 
and the sharp narrowing of its mass base. 


However, the pressure of the authoritarian program of the monopolies on the 
government did not weaken. Going over to the opposition, the Republican 
Party is preaching the need for a shift to a right with even greater zeal 
than before. At the same time the Democrats, who won the White House to a 
considerable extent on the wave of discontent with the policy of the Repub- 
licans, are revealing a clear continuity with respect to the legacy of 
their predecessors. Of course, the conservative direction of the domestic 
policy of J. Carter's administration is softened by considerations of the 
maintenance of a mass base, is concealed by populist rhetoric and is being 
implemented under the conditions of a keen intraparty struggle and the 
vigorous pressure of various right-wing groups on the administration. The 
activization of the latter after the Republicans lost power was caused, 
apart from all else, by the need to neutralize the pressure on J. Carter of 
such active elements of his mass base as the working-class, black and other 
mass democratic movements. 





The second major trend in the conduct of the ruling circles, which is evok- 
ing the activeness of right-wing currents, is the strengthening of the 
militaristic groups within the ruling class and the increase of their op- 
position to the policy of detente. It is a question of all those groups 
within business circles, the government machinery, the party apparatus, 

the means of mass information and academia, which for certain reasons or 
others defend the use of military power as the main tool of U.S. foreign 
policy. The military industrial complex, which is understood as the com- 
bination of interests which are directly connected with the functioning of 
the military machine, can be regarded as the most stable, main, but not the 
only militaristic group. For all the relative independence of the military 
industrial complex, it plays in the end a subordinate role with respect to 
the U.S. state monopoly system as a whole. 


However, from the interest of the ruling class in the services of the 
military industrial complex it does not follow that this entire class con- 
stantly occupies militaristic positions. The bourgeoisie defends its inter- 
ests both by force and by reforms and concessions, and, as V. I. Lenin em- 
phasized, the combinations of both methods and the shifts from one to the 
other are of a nature known to be contvactetery owing to the contradictori- 
ness of the very position of the bourgeoisie. 


The bourgeoisie as a whole and its individual representatives can waver in 
the question of the role of armed force in foreign policy, “taking a fancy" 
to the cult of force in some historical situations and placing liberal re- 
forms in the forefront in others. We should apparently consider militar- 
istic the groups, whose particular predilection for an aggressive foreign 
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policy is of a more constant nature, which is the result of the specific 
nature of their economic, political or ideological interests. In addition 
to the military industrial complex, that is, the very machinery of the pro- 
duction and use of armed force, the groups of the ruling class, which sys- 
tematically link the achievement of their political goals primarily with 
the activity of this complex, belong here. Their representatives at times 
display greater adventurism in matters of war and peace than professional 
soldiers. 


American militarism suffered a truly historical defeat in the late 1960's 
and early 1970's. The fact that the turn toward detente was accomplished 
under the aegis of a conservative administration, which was formed with 
the active support precisely of those elements of the ruling class, which 
throughout the 1960's defended most stubbornly the need to take a harder 
line in foreign policy, became a gauge of the depth of the crisis of the 
"Cold War" policy. 


Operating within the coalition of R. Nixon, the militaristic groups "sup- 
ported" the changeover to detente in the context of the very contradictory 
general policy of the Republican administration, which was formed in the 
atmosphere of a most acute domestic political crisis under the pressure of 
antiwar and liberal forces. To the extent that R. Nixon's administration 
displayed a willingness to recognize the qualitatively greater limitations 
on the usé of force by the United States, it confirmed by its policy the 
fact that American militarism had been defeated and its influence had waned. 
But, of course, this administration took a more than sympathetic attitude 
with respect to the military industrial complex and did everything to limit 
the scope of the harm done to it and to shield it from attacks. Having 
preserved for themselves the "strategic heights" of the government, the 
militarists in turn regarded detente as a respite, a temporary tactical 
maneuver, which was to be used for the regrouping of forces and adaptation 
to the changed situation. 


The "coexistence" of U.S. militaristic forces with the policy of detente 
was, as is known, of a highly conflicting nature. Taking advantage of the 
relative freedom of actions within the overall government policy, these 
forces did not halt the actions which directly or indirectly harmed the 
process of normalization of Soviet-American relations. They were able to 
place obstacles in the way of the development of trade and economic coopera- 
tion between both countries, to slow down by several years the completion 

of the work on SALT II, to achieve the adoption of rearmament programs of 
the United States and NATO, to set up certain forms of cooperation with 
Beijing and to revive to some extent the sentiments within the United States 
in favor of an increase of defense spending and the pursuit of a more ag- 
gressive foreign policy. 


At the same time the objective restrictions and limits of the possible re- 
habilitation and revival of militarism appeared very clearly. The war in 
Indochina ended in the complete and unconditional defeat of the United 

States, while subsequent years showed the ineffectiveness of the American 
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war machine as a tool of foreign policy. The set of domestic limiters of 
militarism was preserved: the attempts to restore the "imperial presidency" 
did not yield results; it was not possible to isolate the process of making 
decisions onmilitary questions from public influence; the pressure of the 
social and economic demands of the workers on the federal budget continued 
to paralyze the economic resources for the expansion of military programs 25 
Finally, despite the fierce opposition of the opponents of detente the 
principle of equality and equal security of the sides, which served as the 
basis for the conclusion of the SALT II negotiations, was maintained in the 
military relations between the United States and the USSR. 


The tendency for militarism to develop further, relying on vast material 

and technical resources and powerful government structures, is coming into 
sharper and sharper conflict with these restrictions, which at first glance 
are of an extremely political nature (an unfavorable ideological climate, 
arrangement of political forces and so on). In this situation the militar- 
ists are feeling a growing need for independent political actions, which 
are aimed at a radical change in the climate and arrangement of forces in 
the country, and for the development of a national movement for a "strong 
America." The 1976 presidential campaign, during which the opposition to 
detente, the increase of military strength and the stepping up of the global 
military role of the United States became the slogans of the right-wing 
forces in both parties, became the first test of strength of this movement. 
The second battle was launched in 1978 over the question of the ratification 
of the Panama Canal treaties. In both cases the right-wingers were not able 
to achieve the clear victory for which they were striving, although their 
campaigns noticeably influenced government policy. The problem of SALT II 
became the field of the third battle. 


Both of the noted trends in the political behavior of the ruling class--the 
shift to the right in domestic policy and the activization of militarism-- 
have a great influence on the political situation in the United States. In 
contrast to the spontaneous evolution "to the left" of mass consciousness, 
which has not yet been cast into distinct organizational and political 
forms, the shifts in the positions of the ruling class find their most di- 
rect reflection in government policy, in the sentiments of a considerable 
portion of the political elite and in the means of mass information. These 
shifts are also reflected in the sentiments of the subelite groups of polit- 
ically active citizens, which play an important role in the functioning of 
the two-party system. "The intensification of the conservative sentiments 
among the most active segments of the voters is a significant political 
fact," write American researchers W. Miller and T. Levitin. "Since the 
number of people, who have been joining with tie ideas of right-wingers, has 
increased among those voters who most actively express and defend their 
opinions, this could easily be interpreted as evidence of a general shift in 
the sentiments of the nation. The shift to the right of a minority of ac- 
tivists in reality is more than offset by the shift to the left among the 
remainder of the electorate, but the shift to the left occurred among less 
notable citizens, therefore both politicians and political observers could 
have easily ignored it."26 
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The militaristic groups are divided in the question of the fate of SALT II 
into two camps, which can be conditionally designated as conservative and 
extreme right. The conservatives believe it possible to preserve the prin- 
ciples of the political compromise, on which the American approach to arms 
limitation has been based so far. This is a continuation of the programs 

of increasing the U.S. military potential and the search to expand the op- 
portunities to use it in foreign policy, but with the preservation of the 
mechanism of regulating military relations with the USSR in the form of 
treaties and agreements on strategic arms limitation. The present U.S. mil- 
itary leadership and the supporters of the military industrial complex in 
the Senate--S. Nunn, J. Stennis, J. Glenn--hold these positions. As was the 
case with the SALT I agreements, the conservatives demanded of the adminis- 
tration the adoption of new military programs as a condition for support of 
the Soviet-American documents. 


The point of the stand of the extreme right-wingers consists in an attempt 
to use the need for ratification of SALT II in the U.S. Congress in order 
to frustrate the Soviet-Anerican strategic dialog, to provoke a serious 
crisis in the relations between both countries with the aim that such a 
crisis will result in the political defeat of the advocates of arms control. 


The camp of the extreme right-wingers has expanded considerably and has been 
strengthened organizationally since the last presidential election. The Com- 
mittee on the Present Danger, the American Security Council and the Coali- 
tion for Peace Through Strength, which was formed by it and includes about 
200 members of Congress, the right-wing Republican American Conservative 
Union (300,000 members), the right radical association the Conservative 
Caucus and a number of other ultraright political action groups form its 
main detachment. 


Within the ranks of the Committee on the Present Danger, which was estab- 
lished in late 1976 primarily to exert pressure on J. Carter's administra- 
tion, there are only several hundred people, but the majority of them are 
among the influential members of the ruling elite. There are here several 
representatives of Wall Street financial groups: Citibank, the Mellons, Dil- 
lion, Read, Goldman, Sachs, members of the boards of the major corporations: 
Allied Chemical, Hewlett-Packard, Caterpillar, Prudential Insurance, former 
secretaries and deputy secretaries and ambassadors. Such political associa- 
tions of the elite as the Atlantic Council of the United States, the Nation- 
al Association of Planning, the Pittsburgh Council for International Af- 
fairs, the RAND research center, Time, Inc., the diplomatic schools of 
Fletcher and Johns Hopkins University are represented in the committee. 27 


Whereas the Committee on the Present Danger is gravitating toward the right 
wing of the Democratic Party, the Coalition for Peace Through Strength has 
primarily a Republican coloring. Within it, moreover, there are many more 
retired servicemen and former leaders of the Defense Department. They are, 
for example, W. Middendorf and T. Reed (in the latest Republican adminis- 

trations they held the posts of secretaries of the Navy and the Air Force), 








former chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Admiral T. Moorer and General 
L. Lemnitzer, former chiefs of military intelligence Generals D. Graham and 
J. Keegan. 28 


The veterans of R. Nixon's administration in general are displaying greater 
activeness in the fight against SALT II: apart from those mentioned above 
there are former Deputy Secretary of Defense, now Governor of Texas W. Cle- 
ments, former Chief of Naval Operations Admiral E. Zumwalt, former presi- 
dential assistant, and until recently Commander in Chief of NATO Forces 
General A. Haig, former SALT negotiation members P. Nitze, J. Leman and 
General Rowney. The extreme right position with respect to SALT II prevails 
in the ranks of Republican Congress members, which is explained not only by 
the enormous influence which the ultraconservatives have in this party, but 
also by considerations of the intraparty struggle. 


The adventuristic tactics of the extreme right-wingers in the matter of the 
ratification of SALT II logically ensues from the no less adventuristic ap- 
proach to the role of armed force in modern international relations, to the 
problems of the arms race and the danger of thermonuclear war. 


The main and decisive thing, for which the opponents of strategic arms limi- 
tation stand up, is the sharp increase by the United States of the use of 
armed force against national liberation movements and the socialist coun- 
tries. In his statement at the meeting of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations during the discussion of the SALT II Treaty P. Nitze, who is con- 
sidered the leading expert in the camp of the opponents of strategic arms 
limitation, repeatedly emphasized that it is a matter not so much of the 
fate of this treaty as of the methods of U.S. foreign policy. "I believe," 
he stated, "that we have been conducting too long a weak and inconsistent 
foreign policy. One world country after another is venturing to treat the 
United States coolly, and it is time for the United States to stand up 
straight and put an end to this."29 One of the leaders of the Committee on 
the Present Danger, former Assistant Secretary of State E. Rostow, ex- 
plains: "We should declare that we consider ourselves to have the right to 
halt international lawlessness (meaning any actions against imperialism-- 
S. P.), and if this means invading Cuba, Libya or any other country, we 
will do this."30 


Realizing that the possibilities of the United States to act as a world 
policeman have sharply narrowed in recent decades, the extreme right-wingers 
believe that the situation can be corrected on the condition of the restora- 
tion of American military strategic superiority. For example, Hudson In- 
stitute theoretician Colin Gray, who is influential in the groups of right- 
wingers, commenting on the statement of the U.S. Secretary of State about 
the absurdity of the idea of strategic superiority, writes: "It is perti- 
nent, however, to ask the question, whether such a point of view should be 
adhered to by a superpower with extremely broad overseas interests, for the 
defense of which the support of American strategic forces in the form of the 
use of a limited first strike might be required? I would also like to find 
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out how such an apolitical point of view would influence U.S. conduct in a 
military contest?..."3l 


The following arguaent from the propaganda material of the Committee on the 
Present Danger, which has been widely circulated in right-wing circles, is 
also significant: 


"Our policy of deterrence inevitably goes beyond the protection of the 
United States from the possibility of a nuclear attack. We should also pro- 
vide a nuclear guarantee of our interests throughout the world and have 

the opportunity to defend these interests by diplomacy or the use of con- 
ventional arms.... The Committee on the Present Danger opposes the SALT II 
Treaty, for this treaty... will prevent us from restoring the potential of 
nuclear deterrence, on which in the end national security depends. "32 


Despite common sense and historical experience, the right-wingers in recent 
times have been trying again to convince the nation that strategic superior- 
ity is not only desirable, but also feasible. "Is it reasonable to seek 
parity or equality in military competition, if the United States can have 

a secure superiority in military equipment?" writes C. Gray, who clearly 
has a soft spot for the style of rhetorical questions. "It is claimed that 
the revival of American efforts to achieve unmistakable strategic superior- 
ity will inevitably step up the arms race. If that is so, it is possible 
to reply that under the appropriate political leadership the United States 
can win such a race over many years.... Strategic superiority, which is 
politically important, can and should be achieved and maintained. "33 


The success of the campaign of the right-wingers for the qualitative in- 
crease of the scale and opportunities for the use of force in U.S. foreign 
policy, as before, directly depends on the effectiveness of the slogan 

"the Soviet threat."" The guileless logic of this trade-off is openly ad- 
mitted by right-wingers themselves, for instance the same Rostow. "If we 
agree that the Russians are pursuing an aggressive policy, then... we will 
have to acknowledge the need for rearmament, the creation of mobile forces, 
the maintenance of an effective military presence on a world scale, the re- 
establishment of genuine solidarity with our allies, the strengthening of 
relations with China, the granting of a free hand to the president in de- 
cision making and the removal from him of various restrictions, by means of 
which Congress has deprived him of political effectiveness." 





As is known, J. Carter's administration under pre«sure from the right is 
also using the myth of a "Soviet threat" as grounds for its policy of step- 
ping up military preparations. However, at the same time the administration 
is attempting to preserve the new patterns of Soviet-American relations, 
which were created in the 1970's, and this contradiction, in the opinion of 
the extreme right-wingers, is weakening qualitatively the domestic political 
opportunities to restore militarism. 

R. Burt, a specialist in military political problems, notes: ",..arguments 
have been heard, which did not exist during the SALT debates in 1972, for 
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example, that by defeating the new treaty it is possible to arouse in the 
United States sufficient alarm concerning the change of the strategic bal- 
ance...."35 "In trying to convince the nation that the SALT II Treaty 
strengthens U.S. security," states one of the treaty opponents, J. Dornan, 
a staff member of the Center of Strategic Studies of the Stanford Research 
Institute, "the administration will be forced of emphasize... the contribu- 
tion which the treaty makes to slowing the arms race and improving the rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. As a result, a political climate is forming, 
in which it will be extremely difficult to mobilize the Congress and the 
public in support of significant changes in American nuclear doctrine and 

a significant increase of the strategic potential of the United States.... 
For this reason alone the approval of SALT II is creating new serious dif- 
fulties in the way of the formation of an American strategy which meets the 
requirements of the nuclear age."36 


In consciously attempting to provoke a serious domestic political and inter- 
national crisis, the extreme right-wingers are clearly overestimating the 
possible scale of revival of chauvinist, militaristic sentiments in the 
American public. In the early 1970's R. Nixon's administraticn justified 
its attempts to achieve a military victory in Vietnam by allusions to the 
danger of a mass gung-ho patriotic protest against the "retreat" of America, 
but the defeat of the American military clique in Southeast Asia was per- 
ceived by Americans from the position of calm realism. The American public 
did not come under the thumb of the militarists also on the question of the 
Panama Canal, it prefers to seek the cause of the energy crisis not in the 
position of the OPEC members, but in the policy of the American oil industry. 
It is significant that the sober approach of the public to foreign policy 

is perceptible even through the results of those tendentious public opinion 
polls, which are being conducted by the SALT opponents themselves. Thus, 
the results of a poll made on the order of the Committee on the Present 
Danger in March 1979 revealed, in particular, that Americans consider the 
conclusion of the SALT II Treaty a more important foreign policy goal than 
"the strengthening of the ability of NATO to defend Europe from a possible 
Russian attack" or "the strengthening of ties with communist China." Only 
14 percent stated that the voting of certain senators against SALT II will 
increase the support of these senators by the voters, while 18 percent re- 
sponded that such a vote would serve for the voters as a stimulus, on the 
contrary, to prevent the reelection of SALT opponents. 3/ 


The shift to the right in the sentiments of the American ruling class, being, 
in particular, a response to the spontaneous, long-term process of the in- 
tensification of the democratic oppositional sentiments among the broad 
masses of society, is explained by representatives of the ruling circles as 
the aspiration to make society "more controllable." However, as has already 
happened repeatedly in history, the hardening of the policy of the ruling 
class, by revealing the reactionary essence of its interests and aspira- 
tions, can have the opposite effect and can promote the consolidation of 

the positions and the activization of progressive political forces. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF DEEP-WATER SEABED RESOURCES: 
EVOLUTION OF THE U.S. POSITION 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 26-37 


/Article by A. A. Sagiryan/ 


/Text/ The Third UN Conference on the Law of the Sea, which is presently 

under way, is an important event of international significance of the 1970's. 

The conference, whose work began in 1973, has been faced in practice with ‘ 
an entire set of questions of the international law of the sea: the estab- 

lishment of a uniform boundary of territorial waters; the determination of 

the conditions of the passage of ships through channels which are used for 
international shipping; the adoption of uniform pollution control stand- 

ards; the determination of the status of the exclusive economic zone, as 

well as the status and conditions of the seabed beyond the limits of na- 

tional jurisdiction and others. 


The central problem of the conference is the establishment of the interna- 
tional legal cexditions of the development of deep-water seabed resources, 
first of all ferromanganese concentrates. About 30 metals make up the con- 
centrates, which are scattered on the seabed (primarily on the floor of the 
Pacific Ocean) in the form of pellets up to 120 cm and more in diameter. 
Cobalt, nickel, copper and manganese are the most important from a commer- 
cial point of view. Even the rough, very conservative estimates--1.5 tril- 
lion tons--give an idea of the potential wealth of the ocean floor. 


The international law of the sea in effect (the main provisions of which 
were formulated in the Geneva conventions on the law of the sea of 1958 and 
1960) does not regulate in any special way the mining of the mineral re- 
sources of the ocean floor beyond the limits of national jurisdiction, since 
even in the late 1950's it was difficult for foresee the possibility of such 
mining. However, the rapid development of science and technology in the 
late 1960's and early 1970's had already created realistic conditions for 
starting the commercial recovery of the ferromanganese concentrates. The 
question of establishing an international procedure, which would ensure the 
access and just use of these resources for all countries, was placed on the 
agenda. 
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The Eighth Session of the Third UN Conference on the Law of the Sea ended 
in August 1979. The overwhelming majority of issues have now been agreed 
upon. But a number of circumstances are preventing the successful conclu- 
sion of the work of the conference. 


First of all this concerns the current position of the U.S. Government and 
Congress on the question of the exploration and development of the mineral 
deposits of the deep-water regions of the seabed. This position has under- 
gone considerable changes, the essence of which consists in the shift from 
broad international cooperation in the elaboration of the appropriate pro- 
cedure to clearly unilateral actions, which are aimed at safeguarding the 
interests of American mining companies, which are ready to start developing 
the resources of the seabed. Bills on the unilateral access of American 
companies to the recovery of ferromanganese concentrates in spite of the 
efforts of the states at the Third UN Conference on the Law of the Sea, 
which were aimed at the adoption of mutually acceptable provisions m this 
question, have been discussed in the 95th and 96th Congresses. The bills 
enjoy the support of the American Government, which objectively blocks the 
elaboration of international legal norms on the development of seabed re- 
sources and undermines the constructive discussion of the entire set of 
questions of the international law of the sea. 


The Soviet delegation more than once spoke out at the conference against 
the taking of unilateral steps by states in this area, regarding them as a 
display of open pressure on the other participants in this international 
forum. Moreover, as USSR Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs S. P. Kozyrev, 
head of the Soviet delegation, stated at the conference, "a unilateral act 
with respect to the seabed violates the resolution of the UN General Assem- 
bly and the basic principles of the international regime of the region of 
the floor beyond the continental shelf, on which the drafting of a uniform 
convention on the law of the sea is based." 


Formulation of the Problem on an International Scale 


The initiative in formulating the question of developing the mineral re- 
sources of the seabed on an international scale belonged to the United 
States. The American ruling circles sought to achieve in the shortest pos- 
sible time the creation of conditions, which would guarantee its 
private companies automatic access to the development of the richest re- 
sources of the ocean floor. 


In the mid-1960's the U.S. Government began an intensive campaign to culti- 
vate public opinion in favor of the creation of such conditions. In 

May 1966 the 17th Report of the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace was prepared at the White House and sent to the representatives of all 
the states in the United Nations. It contained recommendations concerning 
the quickest possible conclusion of an international agreement, in accord- 
ance with which the Agency for Marine Resources, which was set up specially 
at the United Nations, would receive the right of ownership to the mineral 
resources of the floor of the open sea and its depths beyond the outer limit 
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of the continental shelf, as well as to the living resources beyond the 
12-mile zone. This agency, as the authors of the report proposed, should 
issue licenses for the exploitation of the seabed resources, as well as 
distribute in conformity with the directives of the UN General Assembly the 
profit. from their use. Here the agency was assigned on.y coordinating and 
registration functions. 


Moreover, the United States hoped to obtain key positions in this agency. 
Being the undisputed political leader of the West and the most technically 
developed country of the capitalist world, the United States counted on the 
creation in this body of a solid voting majority, which was supported by 
the developing and developed capitalist countries. In order to consolidate 
the U.S. positions among the developing countries the report called for the 
redistribution in favor of the latter of a portion of the revenues from the 
use of the mineral resources of the seabed. 


However, the problem raised by the American Government was much more com- 
plicated. At the 22d Session of the UN General Assembly in 1967 A. Pardo, 
the representative of Malta, introduced the proposal to adopt "a declara- 
tion and treaty, which concern the preservation exclusively for peaceful 
purposes of the bottom of the oceans and seas and its mineral resources, 
which are under the waters of the open sea beyond the limits of national 
jurisdiction, and the use of its resources in the interests of mankind." 

He specifically proposed to proclaim the bottom of the seas and oceans "the 
common legacy of mankind."> In his opinion, the future treaty should in- 
clude the following principles: the seabed beyond the limits of national 
jurisdiction cannot be the object of appropriation on the part of states in 
any form whatsoever; its exploitation should conform to the goals and prin- 
ciples of the UN Charter; it should be carried out in the interests of man- 
kind, while the revenues from it should be used first of all for assisting 
the developing countries; the region of use is preserved for ever for peace- 
ful purposes. The future treaty, it was emphasized in the document, should 
contain a provision on the creation of an international body, which will 
regulate, monitor and carry out the supervision of all activity in the re- 
gion in conformity with the principles of the treaty. 


This document was based on the interests of the developing countries, while 
the U.S. proposal cited them for the achievement of its own imperialist 
goals--the seizure of new sources of raw materials. Precisely for this 
reason the United States, being the initiator of the formulation of the 
question on an international scale, treated the proposal of Malta extremely 
cautiously, although outwardly it was greeted with approval. During the 
discussion of the question at the 22d Session of the UN General Assembly 
U.S. Representative A. Goldberg said in the First Committee: the United 
States shares the anxiety of other countries concerning the fact that the 
use of the mineral resources of the seabed can create a new form of colonial 
rivalry of states. However, he continued, the question raised by the repre- 
sentative of Malta is very complicated, and it would be imprudent to hurry 
to solve it. As a first step the American representative proposed to set 
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up a committee to study problems which arose and to elaborate recommendations 
for t':e General Assembly. 


The following statement of American scholar S. Brown attests to the attitude 
of the ruling circles to the proposal of A. Pardo: "The concept of common 
international ownership was used by the United States mainly for justifying 
the free access to the resources of the bed and their free use by all 
states." Pardo incorporated a new content in the concept, having suggested 
that the international association should control the mining of resources 
through its bodies and should sanction any activity on the seabed . 6 


A special committee to examine the questions raised in the report of the 
representative of Malta was set up in conformity with Resolution 2340, 
which was passed by the 22d Session of the UN General Assembly. Later it 
was transformed into a permanent body, which was named the Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of the Sea~Bed and the Ocean Floor Beyond the Limits of Na- 
tional Jurisdiction (henceforth as the Committee on the Sea-Bed), which 

was commissioned to make preparations for the holding of the Third UN Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea. 


The discussion of A. Pardo's proposal at the United Nations commenced the 
formation of two fundamentally different concepts of "the common legacy of 
mankind," for which the different economic goals of the capitalist countries 
and the developing states were the basis. There were not sharp differences 
with respect to the most general principles of the activity of states on 

the development of deep-water seabed resources (the use of the bed only for 
peaceful purposes, the repudiation of the unilateral appropriation of sec- 
tions of the seabed beyond the limits of national jurisdiction, the assign- 
ment of a portion of the profit to the developing countries). The unanimous 
approval in 1970 by the two groups of countries of the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples Concerning the Seabed and Its Mineral Resources Beyond the Limits of 
National Jurisdiction attests to this. 


The problem of the power of the future international organ for the seabed 
and the question of the access of private companies to the development of 
the resources of the ocean floor aroused differences. 


U.S. monopolistic circles, which are interested in developing the mineral 
resources of the seabed, fiercely opposed the creation of a strong interna- 
tional body for exercising control over this kind of activity. Suffice it 
to say that from [967 to 1970 about 20 bills, which were aimed against the 
transfer to the international body of control over the recovery of the sea- 
bed resources, were submitted to the U.S. Congress. ’ Their authors were 
the mining companies which had developed the technology of mining ferro- 
manganese concentrates. Insisting on the creation of a body with purely 
technical powers, they defended the idea that "no supernational internation- 
al organization can dictate to states a general maritime policy"®’ and that 
the functions of such a body should be confined merely to the recording of 
applications for sections of the seabed, the settlement of disputes between 
developers on questions of their activity in the international region of 
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of the seabed (henceforth, the region), as well as the redistribution of a 
minimum portion of the revenues from the use of the resources of the region 
in favor of the least developed countries. 


The attitude of the United States toward the “resolution on a moratorium," 
which was passed by the General Assembly in 1969, merits special atten- 
tion.? The resolution called upon all states to refrain from using the 
mineral resources of the seabed until the conclusion of the appropriate 
international agreement. The United States voted against the passage of 
this resolution, which might, in its opinion, postpone the access of Ameri- 
can companies to the resources of the bed for an indefinite time. Eight 
years later, in May 1977, U.S. Representative E. Richardson, returning to 
the formula "the common legacy of mankind" and "the resolution on a mora- 
torium," said: "I assure you that the U.S. Government fully supports the 
concept ‘the common legacy of mankind'.... In conformity with our inter- 
pretation of international law it by no means follows that the support of 
the concept ‘the common legacy of mankind’ places a ban on the development 
of deep-water seabed resources by our companies until the creation of an 
international organ on the seabed."!0 


In the United States up until 1970 the elaboration of a consistent position 
concerning the conditions of the use of the resources of the region was com- 
plicated by the lack of a unity of opinion between the interested groups 
within the country on the question of the boundary between the region and 
the zone of national jurisdiction--one of the most important questions of 
the new conditions. In other words, it was a matter of the width of the 
continental shelf under the jurisdiction of the littoral state. Thus, the 
Department of Defense and the Department of State favored a "narrow" zone 
of jurisdiction, while the Department of Commerce and the Department of the 
Interior favored a "broad" zone of jurisdiction. 


On 23 May 1970 U.S. President R. Nixon made a speech on U.S. policy in the 
matter of the .av of the sea, which was the basis for the draft of a con- 
vention on the international region of the seabed, which was submitted by 
the American delegation to the Committee on the Sea-Bed on 3 August of the 
same year. !1 


This statement in essence became the first foreign policy document, in 
which an attempt was made to formulate the official U.S. policy on ques- 
tions of the development of the world ocean. The document bears the mark 
of a compromise of various departments, first of all the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of Commerce, on the one hand, and the Department 
of Defense and the Department of State, on the other. 


The Department of the Interior and the Department of Commerce, expressing 
the interests of the oil companies, supported a "broad" zone of the conti- 
nental shelf in connection with the fact that the petroleum reserves on 
the U.S. continental shelf are some of the richest in the world. !2 





The Department of Defense and the Department of State believed that the 
narrowest band of the continental shelf under the jurisdiction of the lit- 
toral state was a more acceptable position for the United States, since 
this corresponded to the interests of the freedom of navigation, as well as 
made it possible to build installations and structures of a military nature 
on the continental shelf of other countries. 


The concept of a “trusteeship zone" became the result of the compromise. 

In R. Nixon's statement it was proposed to declare the territory beyond 
the 200-m isobath (meaning the distance from the shore to the point where 
the depth of the water layer reaches 200 m) the international region of the 
seabed. The resources of the region were proclaimed in the document "the 
common legacy of mankind." The region was divided into two zone--the 
"trusteeship zone," which is between the 200-m isobath and the outer limit 
of the continental uplift, and the international region as such, which em- 
braces the entire floor of the world ocean beyond the limits of the 
"trusteeship zones." 


In the "trusteeship zone" the littoral state was to act as a trustee on be- 
half of the international association and was endowed with considerable 
powers. In this way the United States expected to defend the interests of 
its oil companies with respect to the American continental shelf. Accord- 
ing to the American proposal, the trustee state can, in particular, decide 
at its own discretion, how and to whom to issue licenses for the develop- 
ment of petroleum deposits and wnether to issue them at all. It was also 
proposed to set up an international body, which would sanction and regulate 
the exploration and use of the seabed resources beyond the continental shelf. 
The American position on "the resolution on a moritorium" was confirmed in 
the president's statement: "I do not believe that it would be necessary or 
desirable to attempt to halt the exploration and use of the mineral de- 
posits of the seabed at a depth of more than 200 m, until negotiations are 
held." 


In the draft of the convention, which was submitted to the Committee on the 
Sea-Bed, the proposals contained in the president's statement were further 
concretized. It was drawn up sc as to obtain support on the part of the de- 
veloping countries. In particular, it was stated in it: "The international 
procedure of using the seabed resources beyond the 200-m isobath should pro- 
vide for a sufficiently high duty for the right to use the mineral resources, 
and the collected money should be used for the needs of the international 
association, particularly for economic assistance to the developing coun- 
tries." 


However, the concept of the "trusteeship zone" was sharply criticized on the 
part of the reprssentatives of India, Kenya, Peru and the delegations of a 
number of othe developing countries. They emphasized that the area of the 
zone constitutes 25-30 percent of the total seabed, the main reserves of 
mineral raw materials, first of all petroleum, are concentrated in it, that 
such a situation will favor only the developed countries, which are capable 
of recovering these resources independently. The refusal of the American 
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Government to obey "the resolution on a moratorium" aroused the sharp in- 
dignation of the countries of the "group of 77." 


As a result the draft of the convention on the international region of the 
seabed was rejected and by the middle of 1972 the United States ceased to 
insist on its discussion. This took the form of consent to the adoption of 
the concept "economic zone"!4 as a component of the comprehensive settlement 
of questions of the law of the sea. The new position meant the official 
repudiation by the U.S. Government of the concept “truggeeship zone," which 
it had advanced and which was the basis for the draft. 


The draft of articles on the littoral economic region of the seabed, /® 
which was submitted by the American delegation to the Committee on the Sea- 
Bed (16 July 1973), is closely connected with the U.S. position with re- 
spect to the status of the region. This document attested to the official 
shift of the United States from the idea of the internationalization of the 
majority of the floor of the world ocean to the support of the rights of 
littoral states to the continental shelf with a width of up to 200 miles. 
The following things had an influence on the elaboration of the American 
proposal: in 1973 it became clear that the broadening of the zones of lit- 
toral resource jurisdiction is inevitable in the future, be it on an agreed 
international scale or in a unilateral manner; !/ U.S. oil companies were 
seeking to obtain more than was called for in the 1970 draft, namely to 
completely exclude the continental shelf of the country from international 
control; the American Government feared that the extension of jurisdiction 
to vast littoral regions would lead to the restriction of other types of 
use of these regions, first of all for military purposes. 


Therefore, in the 1973 draft an attempt was made to reduce the discussion 
of questions of the jurisdiction of the littoral states to the rights only 
to the mineral resources of the continental shelf. The outer limit of the 
region was not defined and was left to the discretion of the conference. 
Here tentative consent was given to its establishment at a distance of 

200 miles from the shore./8 It was proposed to leave unchanged the status 
of the surface waters, that is, the freedoms of the open sea should be ex- 
tended to them. 


The U.S. document did not achieve its goal: it did not win the developing 
states over to the idea of limited resource jurisdiction. Rather, it at- 
tested to the gradual transition of the United States to acceptance of the 
concept of a 200-mile economic zone and the complete rejection of its form- 
er positions on questions of the international conditions of the use of the 
resources of the zone. Such a change in policy was explained by the partial 
readjustment of U.S. foreign policy priorities in this area. Up to 1972 the 
Department of Defense, which saw in the ficticious internationalization of 
the majority of the seabed an opportunity for maintaining the mobility of 
its naval forces, had a dominant influence on the formulation of Washing- 
ton's maritime policy. Starting in 1972 its influence began to wane as a 
result of the fact that the Department of State began to direct its atten- 
tion to a greater extent than before to other groups of interests, 
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especially the interests of the oil companies, which are interested in the 
richest resources of the U.S. continental shelf. 


The Evolution of the U.S. Positior. at the UN Conference on the Law of the 
Sea 


On the question of the convening of the Third UN Conference on the Law of 
the Sea the position of the American Government also underwent a certain 
evolution. 


When in early 1970 it became clear that the holding of the conference was 
inevitable (the adoption by the UN General Assembly of Resolution 2574 A-C, 
which concerns the study of the question on the possibility of convening a 
new conference, and the subsequent results of a survey of states), the 
United States attempted to limit its preparation to the discussion only of 
yet unsettled and newly arisen questions. "It would be unwarranted to re- 
peat the work of the preceding conferences, which worked out four conven- 
tions.... The opinion of the U.S. Government boils down to the fact that 
the unresolved issues should be studied carefully in the Committee on the 
Sea-Bed, and then agreements should be concluded on them. The number of 
questions submitted for consideration should have reasonable limits."! 

Even with the appearance of a large number of problems (such as: the bound- 
aries of territorial waters, the conditions of international channels, fish- 
ing in coastal waters, the development of the conditions of the use of the 
mineral resources of deep-water seabed regions, the protection of the 
marine environment) the U.S. Government believed that some questions could 
be "resolved in the appropriate manner in isolation from more general prob- 
lems of the law of the sea." 


American official circles did not adhere to this position for long. Soon 
they came to the conclusion that the comprehensive, "package" discussion of 
questions of the law of the sea provides certain advantages for the United 
States, which are manifested in the possibility of the interconnection of 
the most important questions instead of the labor-consuming processes of 
drawing up individual agreements on fishing, channels, the seabed and so on. 


Such an approach made it possible, the leadership of the country believed, 
to defend various interests more effectively and to obtain concessions on 
the problems most important from the point of view of long-term U.S. inter- 
ests in the world ocean in exchange for concessions on less significant 
questions. 


All this had the result that by late 1971 the United States had become a 
"loyal" supporter of a comprehensive treaty. 


The work of the conference is taking place in three main committees. The 
First Committee is dealing with questions of the conditions of the use of 
the mineral resources of the seabed. The Eighth Session of the conference 
was held in 1979, but the principles worked out by the committee with re- 
spect to the status and conditions of the use of the deep-water regions of 
the world ocean, as before, have been rejected by the American delegation. 
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The developing countries, which were united in the "group of 77" (to which 
more than 110 states now belong), went considerably farther than the ‘ni- 
tiatives of A. Pardo and R. Nixon, having proposed the discussion of the 
question of setting up within the international organ for the seabed an 
Enterprise for the Independent Extraction of Sea-Bed Resources. 


Such a turn of events did not suit the United States, which saw in the cre- 
ation of an international enterprise a serious obstacle to its goals. 


After the publication of the unofficial uniform text for negotiations 
(Geneva, 1975--Third Session) the differences between the developing and 
developed capitalist countries remained, but further unofficial negotiations 
prompted the United Stites by the summer of 1975 to agree to the possibility 
of creating an international enterprise upon observance of a number of con- 
ditions: the retention by all states, their physical and legal persons of 
the right to the direct use of seabed resources; the settlement of conflicts 
connected with activity on the bed; the guarantee of capital investments; 
the reflection in the organ of the real correlation of the interests of the 
participating states.2* It was specifically proposed that the international 
organ would reserve for itself half of the section for which an application 
was submitted and would put the other half at the disposal of the applicant. 


The American delegation opposed the investment of the organ with the right 
to control the prices for the metals obtained from the bed and the specifi- 
cation of the growth rate of production. This could not but arouse objec- 
tions on the part of the developing countries--major exporters of manganese, 
copper, nickel and cobalt, since their economy is seriously dependent on 
currency receipts from the sale of the mentioned metals. 


In 1976 at the spring (fourth) session of the conference the Revised Uniform 
Text for Negotiations was adopted. The developing countries achieved the 
inclusion in the test of clauses which make it possible to control the vol- 
ume of extraction of ferromanganese pellets from the seabed. 23 Along with 
the clauses on the restriction of extraction the indicated document also 
contained other items which did not satisfy the United States, particularly 
on the access to the mineral resources of the seabed and their use, the se- 
curity of capital investments, the amounts of the deductions from the profit 
and the procedure of decision making in the organ. 


Nevertheless the revised text reflected the principle of a "parallel" system 
of the use of the resources of the seabed,24 which in principle suited the 
U.S. delegation, since the possibilities for its further defense of the in- 
terests of private American companies were maintained. 


At the Sixth Session of the conference in New York in 1977 a new document 
was drawn up--the Unofficial Consolidated Text for Negotiations, in which 
the clauses concerning the powers of the international organ were consider- 
ably strengthened (the access of companies to the resources of the bed de- 
pended on the transfer of technology to the organ, considerable restrictions 
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were cstablished on the increase of offshore mining). These clauses, in the 
opinion of the United States, in practice reduced the "parallel" system to 
naught. 


The results of the Sixth Session became a direct pretext for official Wash- 
ington to start reassessing the role and importance of the Third UN Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea from the standpoint of the long-term economic and 
political interests of the United States in the world ocean. Inasmuch as 
in six years of work of the conference the American delegation had not been 
able to achieve a solution satisfactory to the United States of the problem 


of the regime of the seabed, the administration began to seek new ways to 
achieve the set goals. 


Such a change was explained by the ever increased pressure on the government 
on the part of the monopolies, which were interested in the offshore mining 
of ferromanganese concentrates. 


Since 1971 a large number of bills aimed at legalizing the activity of pri- 
vate American companies in the seabed have been submitted to the Congress. 
The monopolies in the person of the American Congress of the Mining Industry 
through its powerful lobby in the Senate and House of Representatives sought 
to ensure the defense of their interests; they were the real creators of the 
introduced bills. The pressure of the mining companies on the government 
increased as the stage of the commercial development of seabed resources 

was approached. So far they have invested more than $200 million in the de- 
velopment of the appropriate technology and in the performance of explora- 
tory operations. According to the statements of representatives of the 
companies, the start of commerical operation is possible in 1983. 


The United States has considerable interests in the world ocean, and they, 
of course, do not reduce only to the interests of the mining companies. In 
particular, this concerns the safeguarding of the most important freedoms 
of shipping, including the rights of passage through international channels, 
fishing and the performance of scientific research. Therefore, official 
American circles have repeatedly spoken in favor of concluding a comprehensive 
convention on the law of the sea. The Department of Defense, in particular, 
insisted on this position, believing that the existence of a general agree- 
ment, be it even not a very good one, is more advantageous to the United 
States than the lack of such an agreement in general. On 17 May 1977, dur- 
ing the discussion of the problem of mining the mineral resources of the 
seabed before the Subcommittee on International Organizations of the Commit- 
tee on International Relations of the House of Representatives, E. Richard- 
son, head of the U.S. delegation at the conference, said: "...the most com- 
plicated problem consists not so much in obtaining an agreement in one area 
by concessions in another, but rather in whether the treaty as a whole, even 
with the presence in it of clauses not fully satisfactory to the United 
States, will conform to the general interests of the United States from the 
standpoint of the creation of a stable international legal mechanism, ''26 








In light of what has been said above, the negative reaction of the Depart- 
ment of State to all the attempts of Congress up to the end of 1977 to le- 
galize the activity of American companies in the region is understandable. 
Even after the Sixth Session of 1977 the American Government as before has 
taken the position of the desirability of successfully concluding the con- 
ference. 


At the same time the government support of the bills on the access of pri- 
vate companies to the seabed resources, which were submitted to the American 
Congress for consideration, became a new feature in the policy of the United 
States after the Sixth Session. Whereas earlier the representatives of the 
government, including the Department of State, proposed not to give the 
bills a chance, alluding that they might interfere with the international 
convention, after the Sixth Session they became open supporters of the most 
active discussion of the question in Congress. 


The advantages of such a situation consist, in their opinion, in the follow- 
ing. First, the passage of temporary legislation would make it possible to 
face other countries with a fait accompli, that is, the start of the de- 
velopment of the resources of the bed by American companies, and would 
thereby ensure their interests in the event that the provisions of the fu- 
ture convention are unacceptable. Second, the discussion of bills in Con- 
gress will exert the appropriate pressure on the developing countries and 
will lead to a softening of the irreconcilable position held by some of them, 
since in Washington it is believed that it is better for the United States 
to have an international organ in any form whatsoever than to lose it en- 
tirely as a result of a breakdown of the conference. 


Having in its hands a “strong trump card"--the discussion in Congress of 
the question of access of American companies to the resources of the bed, 
the American delegation once again set forth its categorical conditions for 
signing a convention, namely: 


the United States recognizes the "parallel" system of use, which will allow 
states, their companies, as well as the international enterprise reasonable 
access to deep-water seabed resources, and rejects the idea of the high 
concentration of powers in the hands of an international organ; 


the United States recognizes some restrictions on mining in the region, but 
not to the extent that they significantly restrict the supply of resources 
necessary to the world economy; 


the United States believes that the council should be monitored so that such 
factors as production, capital investments and consumption would be equally 

taken intu account, and would not take as a basis the "oversimplified ideo- 

logical platform: one nation--one vote."2/ 


After emphasizing the importance of the indicated provisions for the United 
States, E. Richardson, head of the American delegation, further stated: 
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"If the final text does not recognize the mentioned items, the United States 
will not become a party to the treaty.... If the conference fails, the 
ideas of ‘the common legacy of mankind’ will also fail."28 


Among the bills submitted to Congress the document brought up in the House ? 
of Representatives in 1977 by Congressmen J. Murphy and J. Breau (HR 3350) 

merits special attention. This was the first bill which successfully 

passed through one of the houses of Congress. Moreover, the period of its 

discussion (1977-1978) coincided with the period of the formation of Wash- 

ington's new approach to the conference. After consideration by the appro- 

priate committees the bill was approved by the House of Representatives on 

26 July 1978. All other bills on this question were rejected by Congress 

at one stage or another. As a result, the Murphy-Breau bill is at present 

the only basis for Congressional passage of the corresponding legislation. 


Its main provisions reduce to the following: 


the law will be of a temporary nature until an international convention is 
concluded and enters into force. The demands of the United States for solid 
minerals, the great dependence on toreign sources of raw materials and the 
aspiration to change the existing situation by mining some of them from the 
floor of the world ocean, as well as the willingness of mining companies to 
begin the commercial mining of these resources are indicated among the 
reasons which prompted the passage of the law; 


the bill speaks about U.S. adherence to the concept of "the common legacy 
of mankind," but emphasizes the need to define it in the international con- 
vention; 


the passage of the temporary legislation is made directly dependent in the 
bill on the fact of the lack of an international settlement of the problem; 


the central provision of the bill is the approach to the use of the re- 
sources of the ocean floor as one of the freedoms of the open sea. In the 
bill reference is made to the 1958 Convention on the Continental Shelf, in 
which the legal concept of the shelf is defined as “the surface and the 
mineral resources of the seabed of underwater regions, which are adjacent to 
the shore, but are outside the zone of the territorial sea, to a depth of 
200 m or beyond this point to the place where the depth of the covering 
waters allow the development of the natural resources of these regions." 
Following the logic of this current standard of the present international 
law of the sea, and namely its second part, the bill advances the assump- 
tion that the current international law of the sea does not prohibir the 
exploration and working of the resources of the deep-water regions of the 
seabed. Here the American document ignores a number of resolutions of the 
UN General Assembly, particularly the "resolution on a moratorium" on the 
working of the mineral resources of the ocean floor until the conclusion of 
the Convention on the Law of the Sea (2574D). 
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This approach substantiates, in the opinion of American official circles, 
the legitimacy of the demands advanced by the United States. As a result, 
in the document there are no government guarantees of the capital invest- 
ments inthe event that the United States backs the international conven- 
tion. Instead of government guarantees of capital investments the bill 
provides for U.S. participation in the international agreement only on the 
condition that there is no detriment to the capital invested in the mining 
of resources of the bed before the convention or a special agreement on 
this question enters into force. This is the grandfather clause, without 
whose inclusion in the bill, according to the statement of the American 
representative, “the convention will not even be submitted for Senate 
ratification."29 


In Chapter I it is stated that the only goal of the law is to regulate the 
activity of American companies on the seabed. Therefore, the United States 
is not claiming sovereignty over or exclusive rights to any section of the 
regions of the seabed. 


In the bill there is a special chapter which concerns states which act on 
the basis of reciprocity. Its essence consists in the recognition for the 
citizens of other states of preferences to some sections of the seabed on 
the condition of counterrecognition. The possibility of associations of 
industrially developed countries of a limited composition, which arose in 
the United States back in 1975 as an alternative to a universal treaty on 
the law of the see, is visible in this chapter. 


Finally, the bill calls for the creation of a “special revenue sharing 
fund,” the assets from which will be allocated to the developing countries 
in case the convention enters into force during a period of up to 10 years 
after the passage of the law. The precise figure of these deductions is 
established in the document. It is 3.75 percent of the value of the metals 
mined from the seabed. 


The discussion of the bill HR 3350 in Congress was not concluded in 1978. 
According to established procedure, this bill is being discussed anew in 
the new, 96th Congress during 1979-1980. 


Although the main provisions of the ¢4ocument are very precisely balanced 

and formulated so as to evoke a minimum of criticism on the part of other 
states (thus, in the version submitsed to the Senate the amendments and re- 
marks made by the Department of State are taken into account), the numerous 
statements of U.S, representatives to the effect that the passage of tempor- 
ary legislation cannot complicate the discussion of this problem at the 
conference, are unfounded. The Soviet delegation, as well as the delega- 
tions of many other countries, while speaking at the latest sessions of the 
conference, repeatedly noted that such steps at a moment when the work of 
the conference is entering the concluding stage, do not conform with the 
constructive discussion of the remaining unresolved questions and exert 

open pressure on the negotiation participants. 
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Thus, the U.S. approach to international legal questions of the development 
of deep-water seabed resources in the second half of the 1970's underwent 
substantial changes: Washington shifted from active support of the inter- 
national regulation of the development of the deep-water mineral resources 
of the seabed to actual rejection of the cooperation of states in develop- 
ing mutually acceptable provisicns on this question. In this connection 
it is possible to single out two stages in U.S. policy. The first, which 
covers 1966-1976, is characterized by the aspiration of the ruling circles 
to ensure the interests of American mining companies by international 
legal means. This explained the advancement by the Government of the 
United States of various compromise plans. 


However, the steadfast aspiration of the developing countries to defend 
their economic interests gradually led the U.S. Government to take a harder, 
patently one-sided position. Doubting the possibilities for reflecting the 
most important interests of its companies in the future convention, the 
American Government since 1977 has shifted to the acutal sabotaging of the 
work of the conference, having begun the preparation of a bill concerning 
the one-sided access of national companies to the seabed resources, which 
the UN General Assembly has proclaimed "the common legacy of mankind." 


The turn in U.S. policy was the consequence of changed international condi- 
tions. At the same time it did not change the main goals of the ruling 
circles of the country, which have always sought to defend the interests 

of their monopolies by any accessible means. 


FOOTNOTES 
l. See for more detail V. D. Pisarev, "The Mineral Resources in the Ocean," 
SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 11, 1975; also: B. I. Gori- 
zontov, "The World Ocean--Economics, Ecology, Cooperation," MEZHDUNAROD- 
NAYA ZHIZN', No ll, 1978. 


2. PRAVDA, 1 September 1978. 


3. The ruling circles of the United States immediately displayed great in- 
terest in the development of ferromanganese concentrates. The United 
States imports a large portion of metals contained in the concentrates: 
manganese--95 percent, nickel--74 percent, cobalt--98 percent and cop- 
per--18 percent. At the same time the fact that a considerable share of 
U.S. imports come from developing countries (Gabon, South Africa, 
Zaire)--countries with “unstable domestic political conditions'--caused 
great anxiety in the country. 


At the same time, according to the estimates of scholars, the commercial 
development of the concentrates by American companies could meet by 1985 
85 percent of U.S. needs for manganese and nickel, 6 percent for copper 
and four times the needs for cobalt, and this in turn could partially 
reduce the overall deficit of the balance of payments of the country, 
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since the United States annually spends $1.5 billion on imports of 
nickel, cobalt, copper and manganese. Under these conditions the estab- 
lishment of actual U.S. control over the mining of ferromanganese con- 
centrates was for the state monopoly circles of the country one of the 
most important tasks of foreign policy activity in the sphere of inter- 
national maritime relations. 
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cso: 


The adoption of the declaration of the countries of the Caribbean 
Basin at Santo Domingo and the documents of the regional seminar of 
African countries in Addis Ababa attested to this ("General Assembly 
Official Records," 27th Session, Supplement 27, A/8721, pp 70-76). 
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ATTEMPTS TO SOLVE THE ECOLOGICAL CRISIS AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 38-49 


/Articie by V. Yu. Katasonov/ 


/Text/ The aggravated environmental crisis in the United States forced 
American ruling circles in the early 1970's to pass a number of ecology 
laws, which are often called in the American press air and water conserva- 
tion programs. Some aspects of this problem have already been covered on 
the pages of the Soviet press, particular SSHA- EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, 
IDEOLOGTYA. ! 


Although a comparatively short time has passed since the introduction of 
these laws, their influence on a number of aspects of the life of the coun- 
try has become quite appreciable. In 1970 the expenditures on pollution 
control equaled, according to official estimates, $10.4 billion. In 1978 
they were already $47.6 billion (in current prices). The proportion of 
these expenditures in the gross national product (GNP) increased from 1 per- 
cent to more than 2 percent. In the relative level of expenditures on en- 
vironmental protection the United States surpasses the majority of capital- 
ist countries, being slightly inferior only to Japan. In the absolute 

scale of financing, environmental programs in the United States today have 
surpassed the government programs on road construction, health care, housing 
and urban construction and so on. 


The American assessments of the socio-economic consequences of environmental 
programs are very contradictory. This is explained not only by the objec- 
tive complexity of the issue, but also by the fact that the interests of 
certain political and economic forces or others are visible behind many 
"scientific" assessments. The author sets as his task to identify on the 
basis of a critical analysis of American sources the influence of the na- 
ture conservation measures of the 1970's on economic growth in the United 
States and the status of individual classes and social groups.2 
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Economic Growth Trends 


The influence of environmental programs on the rate of economic growth is one 
of the most complicated socio-economic problems of the environment. The 
thorough consideration of the effect of the programs on various aspects of 
the process of capitaJist reproduction (accumulation, labor productivity, 
the sectorial and regional structure of the economy, the level of employment 
and prices and so on) is necessary in order to evaluate this influence, and 
not only in the short-term future, but first of all in the long--.erm future. 


In the American press the opinion is often expressed that the measures on 
controlling environmental pollution are slowing U.S. economic growth. Many 
of these conclusions do not stand up to criticism: they are based on the re- 
sults of empirical studies of individual (as a rule, the most "dirty") sec- 
tors, works and enterprises, which are then mechanically extrapolated onto 
the entire American economy. In the numerous "studies" o1 this type there 
can be seen the aspiration of their authors to prove that environmental 
protection programs do harm to the entire society and thereby to make easier 
for the monopolies the campaign for the lowering of environmental standards. 


At the same time a number of serious studies (on the scale of the entire 
economy of the country) have been made in the United States on the assess- 
ment of the influence of ecology programs on economic growth--these studies 
were performed using econometric methods. The works of the research firm 
Chase Econometric are the best known in this area. In 1972 it made a fore- 
cast of the influence of these programs on the GNP as the most general, from 
its point of view, indicator of economic growth and on several other very 
important general economic indicators of the United States for 1973-1980. 
The methodology of the calculations reduced to the determination of "base" 
indicators, that is, indicators calculated without regard for nature conser- 
vation expenditures, and the actual indicators, that is, with allowance 

made for them; the difference also gave quantitatively specific values of 
the effect of the programs on certain indicators or others. Here the firm 
proceeded from the fact that the rates of change of the GNP are derived 
first of all from the dynamics of the investments in fixed production capi- 
tal. In this connection the probable influence of the programs on such a 
process as production accumulation was first of all calculated in the form 
of the difference between the actual and "base" levels of production invest- 
ments (see Table 1, billions of dollars; 1958 prices). 


As is evident from the cited data, in 1973-1977 the influence of the pro- 
grams on production accumulation was estimated as increasing. In its fore- 
cast (1972) Chase Econometric proceeded first of all from the assumption 
that during that period domestic market conditions would be weak and the 
growth rate of investments in fixed production capital would slow. Under 
these conditions the stepping up of nature conservation activity in the 
country, in the opinion of the researchers, should have promoted to some 
extent an improvement of business conditions. It was meant first of all 
that the increase of the demand for equipment, materials and services, 
which are necessary for environmental protection measures, would multiply 
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the investments, employment and revenues in a number of sectors of the Amer- 
ican economy. Real life confirmed this forecast: during the period of the 
economic crisis of 1973-1975 the nature conservation measures to some ex- 
tent offset the decline of investment activity in the country; in particu- 
lar, the President's Council on Environmental Quality indicated this in 

one of its reports. 








Table 1 
Years Actual Level "Base" Level Diffcrence 
1973 96.5 91.4 5.1 
1974 102.0 95.6 6.4 
1975 106.2 97.4 8.8 
1976 111.2 103.5 7.7 
1977 114.5 111.4 3.1 
1978 116.8 118.2 -1.4 
1979 121.7 124.7 -3.0 
1980 129.0 131.3 -2.3 


For 1978-1980 Chase Econometric predicted a restrictive influence of the 
ecology programs on the investment process. The forecast was based first 
of all on the fact that during this period the domestic markei conditions 
in the country would be strong; this would cause a shortage of surplus 
capital; the expenditures on environmental protection would increase its 
scarcity and thereby limit the scale of production accumulation. 


Dispensing with the assessments of the influence of the programs on produc- 
‘tion accumulations, Chase Econometric made a calculation of their influence 
on the GNP. Here the possibility of an influence of an additional price 
increase in the country, which was caused by the fulfillment of the pro- 
grams, was also taken into account. The results of this calculation are 
ciced in Table 2 (billions of dollars; 1958 prices): 








Table 2 
Years Actual Level of GNP "Base" Level of GNP Difference 
1973 842.1 835.6 6.5 
1974 864.4 861.1 3.3 
1975 893.9 888.9 5.0 
1976 938.1 936.6 1.5 
1977 985.1 990.9 -5.8 
1978 1023.5 1037.3 -13.8 
1979 1060.2 1077.8 -17.6 
1980 1107.5 1122.4 -14.9 


The losses in the GNP during the second half of the 1970's are the result 
not only of some restriction of the growth of production accumulation, but 
also of the rise in prices, which had accelerated by then, for the products 
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of a number of "dirty" sectors. Owing to the predominance in them of prod- 
ucts with a strong dependence of the demand on the level of prices, lower 
growth rates or even a decline in production became the result of their in- 
crease. 


In the next decade, in the opinion of experts of Chase Econometric, some 
factors and circumstar~es will increase the influence of environmental pro- 
grams on economic growth, others will weaken it. Among the factors of the 
first kind there is first of all the further increase of the scarcity al- 
ready observed today of surplus capital owing to the increase of the demand 
for financial capital for solving urgent socio-economic problems, for ex- 
ample, the implementation of the multibillion dollar energy program of the 
government. Under these conditions the diversion of capital for nature con- 
servation measures in a number of instances might appreciably restrict the 
production of certain commodities and services or others. 


Among the factors of the decrease of the negative effect of environmental 
programs on economic growth it is possible to mention the end in the 1970's 
of the "boom" of nature conservation investments as a result of the provi- 
sion of the majority of already operating enterprises with expensive pollu- 
tion control equipment. It is assumed that after this the dynamics of the 
investments in environmental protection will draw level with the growth 
rate of production capital investments, for the corresponding equipment 
will be installed only at new production capacities. 


On the whole during the first half of the 1980's the slight negative influ- 
ence of the programs on economic growth, which is now being observed, ac- 
cording to the forecasts of Chase Econometric, will remain (in 1983, for 
example, the economic losses are estimated at 2.2 percent of the GNP); sub- 
sequently its gradually disappearance is presumed. 


The assessment of the influence of the ecology programs on U.S. economic 
growth, which was made by well-known American economy E. Denison, is of 
some interest. In order to obtain this estimate he calculated two series 
of "input - output" coefficients for 1967-1975: the first is a series of 
actual coefficients (with allowance made for nature conservation expendi- 
tures), the second is a series of "base" coefficients (disregarding them). 
The calculations showed that whereas in 1967 there was practically no dif- 
ference between the actual and the "base" "input - output" coefficients, 
later the actual coefficients were lower than the "base" coefficients in 
1969 by approximately 0.1 percent, in 1970 by 0.2 percent, in 1971 by 0.3 
percent, in 1972 by 0.4 percent, in 1973 by 0.5 percent, in 1974 by 0.7 
percent and in 1975 by 1 percent. 


As is evident, by the mid-1970's the degree of negative influence of environ- 
mental programs on production efficiency had increased. On this basis the 
scholar concluded that these programs were one of the important causes of 
the absolute decline in labor productivity and the level of production as 
a whole, which was observed during the 1973-1975 economic crisis. It ap- 
pears, however, that it is hardly possible to assign the ecology programs 
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to the rank of the main causes of the decline in labor productivity, for, 
according to the calculations of E. Denison himself, they "cut" its growth 
rate on the average by only one-tenth. Moreover, it is impossible to agree 
with his assertion that these programs aggravated the decline of production 
during the same crisis: above it was noted that the expenditures on pollu- 
tion control equipment to some extent offset the decrease of the composite 
social demand and thereby moderated the decline of production. 


The assessments of Chase Econometric, E. Denison and several others like 
them are at present the most serious studies of the economic consequences 
of nature conservation activity in the United States. Nevertheless, they 
suffer from a number of shortcomings which considerably distort the true 
picture of this influence. 


The most obvious of these shortcomings is the theoretical premise concern- 
ing the “nonproductive” nature of the expenditures on environmental protec- 
tion. It is based on the fact that such investments at each given capital- 
ist enterprise increase the individual production costs, without increasing 
at the same time the sales and profits of the company. This assertion 
rouses objection for at least two reasons. 


/First/ /in boldface/, it does not conform to the real state of affairs at 
many enterprises of American industry. It is not being taken into account 
that in their ecological policy a number of companies and even sectors are 
directing their attention not toward the installation of "nonproductive" 
purification equipment, but toward the modernization of technological pro- 
cesses, which is carried out along with this and which reduces the wasteful 
nature of production and at the same time increases its efficiency. Accord- 
ing to the data of the U.S. Department of Commerce, the capital investments 
in the ecological redesigning of production processes in American industry 
were equal in 1973 to $1,169,000,000, in 1974 to $1,238,000,000 and in 1978 
to $1,247,000,000. A considerable share of these expenditures, which con- 
stitute about 20 percent of all private investments in environmental pro- 
tection, were in reality "productive," since they promoted an increase of 
production efficiency and the output of products. 


/Second/ /in boldface/--and this is the main thing--bourgeois scholars 
place narrow, private capitalist criteria at the basis of the division of 
expenditures into "productive" and "nonproductive." Nature conservation 
expenditures might not increase the profit of some businessmen, but at the 
same time do decrease the socio-economic costs of the ecological crisis on 
the scale of the entire country; in other words, for society these are 
quite productive expenditures. Back in the late 1960's the direct material 
damage from the pollution of U.S. water and air resources, according to 
very incomplete estimates, was $30 billion a year, or approximately 3 per- 
cent of the GNP. This damage represents the losses of both living labor 
(as a result of the increase of incidence of illness and the decrease of the 
fitness of the population for work) and embodied labor (in connection with 
the destruction of physical assets). If the capital investments in fixed 











production capital are called upon to increase the gross product and the 
national wealth of the country, nature conservation investments are allo- 
cated to preserve them, and in this sense they also ensure economic growth. 


The calculations of the economic efficiency of the program of protection of 
the air in the United States, which were published in the early 1970's by 
the Environmental Protection Agency, can serve as an illustration. In the 
absence of a program the annual material losses from air pollution would 
have increased from $16 billion in 1970 to $25 billion in 1977; the fulfill- 
ment of the program, according to the calculations, should have reduced the 
annual losses to $12 billion in 1977, that is, its economic impact would 
have been $13 billion. 


It is likely that the overall economic impact from the expenditures on con- 
trolling air pollution is substantially higher. The point is that in the 
cited calculations, as in a number of other studies, such a peculiarity of 
nature conservation investments as compared with production investments as 
the long period of recovery is not taken into account. As a result, the 
beneficial influence of environmental programs on economic growth might show 
with a great delay. 


American economist S. Rose correctly concentrates attention on the fact that 
"in the longer run pollution control measures most likely increase the real 
GNP."" Meanwhile, in the United States attempts have so far not been made 
to evaluate the /long-term/ /in boldface/ influence of nature conservation 
measures on the economy of the country. A. Kneese, a well-known specialist 
in the economics of the use of nature, believes that the failure to ade- 
quately consider the many positive aspects of the influence of the programs 
on the economy leads to the erroneous notion that even the present level of 
expenditures on environmental protection is "excessive." At the same time 
he believes that in the United States an increase of these expenditures to 
the level of 5 percent of the GNP is feasible, since within this range the 
economic gain will exceed the expenditures. 


Some American researchers address attention to the fact that the underesti- 
mation of the positive influence of environmental programs on the socio- 
economic development of the country stems if only in part from the imper- 
fection of such general economic indicators as the GNP and the national in- 
come. Indeed, they take into account only the total of the goods and serv- 
ices sold through the market, but do not reflect the nonmarket aspects of 
the life of people, which to a greater and greater extent are influencing 
its overall level. The very changes in the condition of water, land and 
air resources even in the long-range future cannot always be reflected in 
the corresponding general economic indicators (it is impossible, for ex- 
ample, to give an economic estimate of the sufferings of people from en- 
vironmental pollution). In this connection proposals on the restructuring 
of the traditional economic indicators and the shift to those which would 
take into account many qualitative, particularly ecological, aspects of the 
life of society, have begun to be advanced more and more often in western 
economic literature. 
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For example, in 1972 American economists J. Tobin and W. Nordhaus developed 
such an indicator as "the measure of economic welfare"; New York University 
Professor A. Sametz proposed the indicator "the welfare GNP." American re- 
searchers correctly believe that the shift to new indicators of the success- 
fulness of economic activity would reveal all the artificiality of the for- 
mulation of the question “the environment or economic growth." However, the 
introduction in practice or if only the experimental calculation of new in- 
dicators of economic growth in the United States so far has not been car- 
ried out both by virtue of the great technical complexity of this problem 
and due to the lack of interest of the monopolistic bourgeoisie in the re- 
vision of the economic indicators which are traditional for bourgeois sci- 
ence and completely meet its private capitalist needs. 


The Positions of Private Business 


One feature of U.S. environmental programs consists in the fact that of- 
ficially the responsibility for their implementation is placed mainly on 
private companies; this is quite natural, since the private sector is also 
the main source of environmental pollution in the country. Let us recall 
that under public pressure the U.S. Government was forced to proclaim the 
principle “whoever pollutes, pays," which rules out the covering of the 
nature conservation expenditures of private companies at government expense. 
For example, in 1977 the U.S. private sector spent more than $20 billion on 
pollution control in the form of capital and operating expenses. 


But for several years now the monopolies and their defenders have been 
raising a fuss over the “excessive burdensomeness" of these expenses. In- 
deed, environmental programs may have a certain negative influence on the 
financial and commercial positions of private companies. However, the de- 
gree and nature of this influence are different and depend on a number of 
factors. Among them are the technological peculiarities of certain sectors 
or works, which determine the amounts and composition of their production 
waste; the size of the companies and their individual enterprises; the age 
of the enterprises; government policy with respect to individual groups of 
business. 


Of course, the private companies of the "dirty" sectors--the electric power, 
pulp and paper, petroleum refining and chemical industries, ferrous and non- 
ferrous metallurgy--experience the greatest influence of environmental pro- 
grams. In 1976 they accounted for four-fifths of the capital investments in 
environmental protection. The nature conservation investments occupy a con- 
spicuous place in the total amounts of capital investments in these sectors 
(see Table 3). 


In the United States many studies of the problem of the influence of nature 

conservation expenditures on individual sectors of the economy have already 

been made. Thus, the well-known consulting firm Arthur D. Little made such 

a study in one of the "dirtiest" sectors--the copper smelting industry. Ac- 
cording to its estimates, by 1985 the increase of production costs per 
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pound of copper may be $0.12 as compared with 1977 (an increase of approxi- 
mately 15 percent). In the absence of foreign competition on the American 
domestic market, that is, if the copper smelting companies get the govern- 
ment to implement protectionist measures, the prices for copper under the 
influence of environmental protection expenditures will increase by $0.045 
per pound, that is, by approximately 5.5 percent. In this case a decrease 
of the demand for copper will occur, and its production will decline from 
2.40 million tons to 2.28 million tons. The firm has predicted a decline 
of both the rate of return and, to an even greater extent, the amount of 
the profit in the copper smelting industry. On the condition of the free 
importation of copper the American companies will be able to raise the 
prices for their products by only $0.01 per pount. Consequently, they will 
have to cover the bulk of the environmental protection costs (more than 90 
percent) through their own profits. In this case, according to the esti- 
mates of Arthur D. Little, the rate of return in the copper smelting indus- 
try will decline to 12 percent in 1977 and 7 percent in 1985. 


Table 3 


Investments of Private Companies in Equipment fur Controlling 
Environmental Pollution in 1976 


millions of percent of total amount 


dollars of capital investments 
Total. « eee eceveveeeeeee 6762 5.6 
Including 

Ferrous metallurgy ........ 446 15.1 
Nonferrous metailurgy. ...... 405 18.9 
Electrical machine building... . 148 5.6 
General machine building ..... 80 1.6 
Transport machine building .... 125 3.4 
Production of construction 

Materials. .....s+ +6 6» «ss es 103 6.1 
Food industry. . ....++s-ee-s 175 4.5 
Textile industry... oc ees 37 4.4 
Pulp and paper industry. oe eee 511 14.7 
Chemical industry. ......4-. 765 11.4 
Petroleum refining industry... . 1275 10.6 
Industrial rubber industry... . 37 3.4 
Mining industry. ......s+ese-s 86 2.2 
Electric power industry. ..... 1990 10.5 


However, the position of one company or another is influenced to an even 
greater extent not by its sectorial affiliation, but by its size. The prac- 
tice of implementing environmental programs in the United States shows that 
the expenditures on environmental protection do not substantially influence 
the indicators of the activity of /major/ /in boldface/ firms (the amount of 
investments, the turnovers, the rate of return and so on), even if they 
operate in the "dirtiest" sectors. The point is that the monopolies have 
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special opportunities to take advantage of those methods and sources of 
financing of environmental protection, which enable them to keep their 
profits intact. 


/First/ Jin boldface/, they try to get partial coverage of their environ- 
mental protection expenditures through the government, notwithstanding the 
proclaimed principle "whoever pollutes, pays." The government grants di- 
rect and concealed subsidies and benefits to private companies which invest 
capital in environmental protection. The most important of them are the 
following: an accelerated (five-year) depreciation schedule for purification 
equipment, which enables companies to reduce the amounts of the profits 
which are subject to the federal corporation tax; a 10-percent tax credit 
on new investments in environmental protection, which was introduced in 
1978; permission by the Federal Government to float special "industrial de- 
velopment bonds" for financing environmental protection in the private sec- 
tor and the exemption of the revenues from these bonds from federal taxes; 
various tax breaks, which are granted by states and municipalities (breaks 
on property taxes, sales taxes and so on); lower rates for private com- 
nanies for their use of municipal water purification plants for the treat- 
ment of their sewage. In 1972 the amount of federal, state and local tax 
breaks to private companies, which made investments in environmental protec- 
tion, were, according to estimates of the Department of Commerce, $1.5 bil- 
lion, in 1974 $2.2 billion and in 1977 nearly $4 billion. The hidden gains 
from lower rates for municipal water treatment are many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars more. 


/Second/ /in boldface/, the additional profits of companies as a result of 
the ecological redesigning of works and the increase of the overall profit- 
ability owing to this are an important source for covering the conservation 
expenditures in some sectors. Thus, the pulp and paper company Great Lakes 
Paper purchased from Arco Envirotech special equipment which yields an an- 
nual saving of $4 million in connection with lower water consumption, the 
reuse of chemicals and the burning of waste products. According to the very 
incomplete data published by the Department of Commerce, the value of the 
materials, which were saved or recovered as a result of conservation meas- 
ures in industry, in 1977 was $961 million, that is, about 10 percent of the 
capital investments in environmental protection in industry. In a number of 
sectors this indicator is considerably higher. A survey made by the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency back in the early 1970's showed that of the 17 
sectors of the American economy 3 basically covered their expenditures on 
reducing discharges into the air by deriving valuable substances and energy 
from wastes. 


/Third/ /in boldface/, in most sectors of the U.S. economy the main means 
of financing the expenditures on environmental protection is the increase 
of the prices for their products. According to the calculations of Chase 
Econometric, American industry includes in the prices of the final product 
up to 75 percent of its pollution control expenditures. For some sectors 
this indicator fluctuates greatly and depends, in addition to other factors, 
on the degree of their monopolization. In the auto industry, for example, 








it is estimated to be considerably higher than the average and is 84-98 per- 
cent. And, what is more, no problems with the financing of environmental 
protection arise for the monopolies, when they are working for the govern- 
ment market: they are atle without particular difficulty to include their 
environmental protection costs in the government purchase prices. Thus, at 
one defense plant in the state of Maryland the radical redesigning of pro- 
duction was carried out in order to ensure the meeting of new enviroumental 
standards. After this the prices for the rocket fuel produced here were 
increased manyfold. 


Certain groups of large and, to some extent, intermediate business under the 
conditions of the implementation of the environmental programs were able not 
only to maintain, but even to strengthen their positions in the competitive 
struggle. These are the firms which quickly changed over to the production 
of "environmental" equipment and services--companies for the production of 
equipment and special chemicals for controlling environmental pollution, 
consulting and designing firms, companies for the installation and construc- 
tion of purification plants. In the United States there are about 1,500 
firms alone which produce purification equipment. Among them are such well- 
known monopolies as Monsanto, du Pont de Nemours, Rockwell International, 
Aluminum Corporation of America. Some specialized companies--American Air 
Filter, Envirotech, Mikropul, Research-Cottrell and others-~-were able to 
rise on the crest of the “ecology wave" and join the group of big business. 
According to the data of Arthur D. Little, the production volume of equip- 
ment for controlling environmental pollution in 1976 was $1.2 billion (in- 
cluding for controlling water pollution--$590 million, air pollution-- 

$460 million, special control and measuring equipment--$200 million). By 
1980, according to the same estimates, the production of such equipment will 
be $2.5 billion and by 1985--$5.0 billion. 


Everything seems to indicate that in the new, "environmental" sector the 
rate of return is higher than the average, since the demand for the goods 
and services, which are necessary for environmental protection, over the 
past years has been extremely high--this was conductive to the inflation of 
prices. Thus, during 1967-1974 the construction cost of water treatment 
facilities, according to the calculations of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, increased by 78 percent (with a very negligible increase of their 
technical level), while the deflator of prices according to the GNP in- 
creased by 40 percent. But during 1975 alone, as the magazine COMMERCE 
AMERICA wrote, the construction cost of such installations jumped in one 
stroke by 20 percent, which provided high profits to specialized construc- 
tion companies. 


Some researchers believe that not only the companies producing "environ- 
mental" products can get rich on the environmental programs. Indeed, with 
the adoption of these programs some monopolies began to use the ecological 
factor for the further inflation of prices and the extortion of additional 
subsidies from the government. 











Whereas the financial situation of the monopolies is not being undermined 

by environmental programs, for small business they are quite burdensome, and 
at times even disastrous. /First/ /in boldface/, the use of equipment for 
controlling environmental pollution at small enterprises is unprofitable. 
The result is a two- to threefold gap in the costs for such measures for 
large and snall enterprises. The gap is increasing in connection with the 
fact that major corporations have opportunities to allocate large amounts 

of capital to research and the development of effective environmental equip- 
ment. Practice indicates, in particular, that unique no-waste and low-waste 
technology, which yields an economic impact, is developed and adopted pri- 
marily by major corporations; small firms are forced to direct their atten- 
tion almost exclusively to the standard purification equipment which is of- 
fered on the market. /Second/ /in boldface/, the unmonopolized sector has 
very limited opportunities to manipulate prices in order to pass on con- 
servation costs to consumers. Moreover, a substantial portion of t! n= 
servation costs of big business is passed on to small firms, which | 
production and technological contacts with major corporations, through the 
mechanism of monopoly prices for intermediate products. According to the 
data of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the overall increase of production costs 
in all sectors of the American economy under the influence of the "ecologi- 
cal" increase of prices is $100 billion a year, and small business accounts 
for a reiatively larger share of the increase of costs than the share _ 
which corresponds to its place in the U.S. economy. /Third/ /in boldface/, 
small business has less access to direct and concealed government subsidies. 
For example, it has considerably fewer opportunities to resort to the con- 
cessionary financing of environmental protection by means of "industrial de- 
velopment bonds." 


The accelerated depreciation schedule for purification equipment, which 
makes it possible to reduce the taxable amounts of the profits, also does 
not give any advantage to firms with a low profitability and unprofitable 
firms. The government prefers to grant special subsidies (for example, for 
research and development) to major companies which can assimilate them more 
effectively. Even by the admission of the Council on Environmental Quality, 
the assistance for environmental protection measures in the private sector 
"is being granted not to those who need it the most." 


As the environmental programs are launched, the representatives of small and 
to some extent also intermediate business are seeking more and more persist- 
ently changes in their clearly promonopoly orientation; in particular, they 
are demanding an increase of special financial assistance to the unmonopo- 
lized sector. A special program of loans to small companies for environ- 
mental protection began to operate in 1974 under the aegis of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and the Small Business Administration. But by 1976 
less than $20 million had been allocated along these lines--a pitiful amount 
which is not capable of protecting small business against the negative con- 
sequences of the environmental programs. 


At the same time for the monopolies and their ideologists the environmental 
protection programs are becoming another argument in favor of accelerating 
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the process of concentrating capital and production on the pretext that the 
existence of a large number of small and very small enterprises decreases 
the overall effectiveness of environmental protection measures. 


The Influence on Workers 


The main burden of the financing of environmental protection programs in the 
end is placed on the workers through the mechanism of taxes and the increase 
of prices for consumer goods and services. In the United States this is 
admitted even officially. 


The annual report of the Council on Environmental Quality for 1973 contained 
estimates, according to which in 1976 the average American family had to 
spend nearly 2 percent of its annual budget on cons’: ution measures. It 
was presumed that one-fourth of the amount would be withdrawn in the form 

of taxes and nearly one-half as a result of the increase of prices for con- 
sumer goods; here the additional expenditures on the purchase and operation 
of a "clean" car would constitute the main share. The estimate was probably 
too low, since, according to later data of the council, the "standard" 
American family of four spent $280 in 1976 on the purchase and operation of 
a "clean" car alone (which is equipped with an exhaust filter). 


The increase of the price of goods and services under the influence of en- 
vironmental programs is quite appreciable even against the general back- 
ground of the intensive increase of prices in the United States. Thus, ac- 
cording to the estimates of Chase Econometric, during 1970-1983 the overall 
increase of the retail price index in the country under the influence of the 
ecological factor will equal 4.7 percent, that is, the average annual in- 
crease of prices should be 0.4 percent. In some years the “ecological” in- 
crease of prices is substantially higher. Thus, in 1978 it was estimated 

at 0.75 percent, or approximately one-tenth of the total increase in prices. 


The social inequality in the practice of implementing environmental pro- 
grams is increasing in connection with the fact--and even bourgeois research- 
ers admit this--that the passing on of conservation expenses to the workers 
is of a regressive nature. In other words, the lower the income of a fami- 
ly is, the relatively greater the portion of it is, which is withdrawn 
through the mechanism of taxes and prices and is allocated for these meas- 
ures. Thus, according to the data of the Council on Environmental Quality, 
in the early 1970's for a family with an annual income of $5,000 the aver- 
age share of the payments for sewage treatment was about 0.3 percent of the 
income, while for a family with an annual income of $20,000 it was less 

than 0.1 percent. In the middle of the decade, according to the estimates 
of American researcher R. Dorfman, $800 million dollars a year were allo- 
cated for environmental protection programs from the income of people whom 
official U.S. statistics assign to the category of the poor. 


Here the deductions from the budgets of workers for environmental protection 


are often not offset by the advantages for them from the improvement of its 
quality. Even in those regions of the country, where the condition of the 
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water, air and land resources is improving, businessmen are hastening to 
take advantage of this: the prices for the services of the recreation busi- 
ness, the prices of parcels of land and buildings and so on are increasing. 
Thus, the improvement of the water quality in the Williamette River (Ore- 
gon) led to an increase of the prices for homes in the adjacent area by 
25-100 percent. 


The U.S. Government is not blocking the practice of passing these costs on 
to consumers, it is even justifying and encouraging it. Thus, while presi- 
dent, R. Nixon in his message to Congress on the environment in 1973 indi- 
cated that the inclusion of the costs on its protection in the prices makes 
it possible through the market mechanism to regulate the production of 
"clean" and "dirty" goods by gradually squeezing the latter out of the mar- 
ket. The demagogic nature of statements of that kind is obvious: for if 
this financing in fact were to be carried out to the detriment of the pro- 
fits of the corporations, such a procedure would urge them on even more to 
change over to "clean" types of production. This simple truth is clear to- 
day to broad strata of the public. R. Nader, who heads, as is known, the 
public consumer protection movement in the United States, rightly believes 
that the expenditures on pollution control equipment should be covered at 
the expense of the profits of corporations. 


The environmental programs are also having an influence on the level and 
pattern of employment. In this matter the bourgeois press concentrates at- 
tention on the fact that such programs are becoming an important factor of 
the aggravation of unemployment in the country. Thus, the U.S. National 
Water Commission published in 1976 a report, in which it noted that the 
complete enforcement of the 1972 law on pollution control might increase 
the number of unemployed in the country by 1.5 million. The reasons for 

a certain negative influence of the programs on employment are connected, 
first, with the closing of enterprises which for some reasons or others are 
not able to meet the environmental standards; second, with the reduction or 
even the halt of the production of ecologically dangerous goods (for ex- 
ample, leaded gas or detergents containing phosphorus); third, with the 
fact that the monopolies are more and more often moving "dirty" works to 
other countries, thereby "exporting" work places. 


In order to moderate the negative influence of environmental measures on 
employment in “critical” sectors and regions, that is, where unemployment 
is especially high, it was proposed long ago in the United States to in- 
crease the granting of special subsidies. At present the Federal Government 
is subsidizing environmental protection measures in economically "de- 
pressed" regions for the purpose of stimulating employment or at least not 
allowing it to decrease. However, the amount of these subsidies is pitiful: 
so far only several tens of millions of dollars of them have been granted. 
Here the major corporations, although they are least vulnerable to the en- 
vironmental programs, often state that in case of the imposition of strict 
environmental standards they will be required to close their enterprises, 
and this could seriously aggravate unemployment in a number of regions. 

It is impossible to regard such statements as anything by the most blatant 
blackmail. 
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At the same time it should be taken into account that the environmental 
programs are notable for a considerable “labor intensiveness" (especially 
the construction of water purification facilities, the collection and treat- 
ment of solid wastes), and, consequently, are creating additional work 
places in the economy. Back in the 1930's F. Roosevelt in his pub ic works 
programs assigned an important place to conservation measures (the planting 
of forest belts, anti-erosion works, the construction of sewage treatment 
systems and so on), regarding them as one of means of abating unemployment. 


At present a number of estimates of the influence of environmental protec- 
tion programs on employment have been prepared in the United States. Thus, 
the Bureau of the Census of the Department of Commerce in 1976 published 
estimated data, according to which in 1973 225,000 people were studying 
environmental protection questions in federal, state and local organs of 
government (only the people, for whom activity in this area was the basic 
activity, were taken into account). The total number of those engaged in 
implementing environmental programs in the governmental and private sectors 
of the economy in the second half of the 1970's exceeded 1 million. Chase 
Econometric calculated the "net effect" of the influence of such programs 
on employment as the difference between the actual level of employment and 
the "base" level (disregarding the influence of conservation expenditures). 
In 1976 this difference was, according to the estimates of the firm, 400,000 
work places. 


American researchers note that among the national programs in the United 
States the environmental programs are among the most “labor-consuming” and 
therefore yield an especially high impact of the stimulation of employment 
by contrast to defense programs, which create the least demand for manpower. 
Thus, according to the estimates of the Department of Labor, each billion 
dollars spent on environmental programs creates work for approximately 
67,000 people; each billion dollars put into the program to develop the 

B-1 bomber could have provided work to only 22,000 people. This is another 
convincing argument in favor of shifting appropriations from military pro- 
grams to peaceful, socio-economic and, in this case, environmental programs. 


The analysis of the first years of the implementation of environmental pro- 
tection programs in the United States shows that they are an example of the 
typically state monopoly method of solving the socio-economic problems fac- 
ing bourgeois society, of solving them first of all at the expense of the 
broad strata of workers, as well as the unmonopolized sector of the economy. 
These programs are capable of overcoming only to a small degree the conse- 
quences of the essentially anti-environmental activity of the monopolies, 
which are destructive for society. At the same time they have a number of 
new, "secondary" economic and social consequences, which are aggravating 
even more the contradictions of state monopoly capitalism, 


FOOTNOTES 


l. See the surveys of V. I. Sokolov, "Corporations and the Environment," 
No ll, 1974, and V. Yu. Katasonov, "State Monopoly Financing of 
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Environmental Protection," No 12, 1974, and the article of B. I. Mak- 
lyarskiy, "The Ecological Crisis and State Monopoly Capitalism," No 5, 
1976--editorial note. 


2. In writing the article the following basic sources were used: "The 
Budget of the U.S. Government. Fiscal Year 1980," Washington, 1979; 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 1978-1979; “Environmental Quality,” The Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth Annual Reports of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, Washington, 1973-1977; “The Effects of Pollution Abate- 
ment on International Trade," The First, Second, Third Reports of the 
Secretary of Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
1973-1975; “Air and Water Purification and Pollution Control Equipment. 
Global Market Survey," U.S. Department of Commerce Washington, 1976; 
“OECD. Economic Implications of Pollution Contry.. A General Assess- 
ment," Paris, 1974; SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, .9/ -1979; A. Kneese, 
"Economics and the Environment,” New York, 1977: ' :ology and Economics. 
Controlling Pollution in the 70s," edited by M. ~~ .dman, Englewood 
Cliffs (New Jersey), 1972. 


3. Some American economists are of the opinion that the expenditures on en- 
vironmental protection have a higher multiplying effect. Thus, Dart- 
mouth College Professor (J. Queen) believes that the expenditures on 
environmental protection cause in related sectors investments which en- 
sure an employment which is three- to fourfold greater than in the very 
sphere of environmental protection. 


4. At present, for example, the pulp and paper industry, which is not fully 
managing the supply of the country with its products, is in a difficult 
financial situation. The demand for capital for introducing additional 
production capacities of the sector in the mid-1970's was estimated at 
$9 billion. Taking into account that another $8 billion are necessary 
for conservation measures, the total amount of the deficit of capital 
is $17 billion. The underproduction of pulp and paper due to the di- 
version of capital assets for conservation measures, according to esti- 
mates, by 1984 may be 8 billion tons. 


5. Also an important argument in favor of the official approval of this 
principle was the fact that budget financing would "corrupt" companies, 
by decreasing or even totally eliminating the stimuli to seek effective 
ways to reduce harmful emissions; in the end, as production increased, 
a greater and greater share of the government budget would have to be 
diverted for environmental protection in the private sector. 
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WASHINGTON-BEIJING: 'QUASI-ALLIES'? 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 50-55 


{Article by V. B. Lukin/ 


/Text/ When the PRC was formed 30 years ago, U.S. ruling circles preferred 
what they regarded as their strategic interests to evident political reali- 
ties. In accordance with these interests the newly formed state was de- 
clared a territory "temporarily occupied by communists," with respect to 
which it was fitting to implement a policy of "containment and isolation." 
The implementation of this fallacious doctrine did a great deal to make the 
United States slip into the impassable quarmire of Indochina aggression, at 
the height of which statements definitely smacking of racism about China as 
the source of the "yellow peril" were repeatedly heard at a high official 
level. 


Now, to all appearances, the situation has changed radically. At last the 
PRC has been recognized--on 1 January 1979--and has, moreover, been numbered 
among the ranks of friends of the United States. Government representa- 
tives lavish all kinds of compliments on the Beijing leadership. But an im- 
portant question remains: To what extent, even with the present policy 
line, are American strategic interests (in the present administration's in- 
terpretation) linked with objective political reality? 


Of course, a few months of normal diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the PRC are not a long enough time to draw final, definite con- 
clusions as to their prospects. However, in view of the fact that the peri- 
od in question constitutes a direct, straightforward continuation of the 
entire process of American-Chinese rapprochement, the main trends can cer- 
tainly be traced. 


First and foremost there is the line of progressive development of bilateral 
relations, which is attested by the noticeably more frequent contacts in 
practically all spheres--political, economic, scientific, technical, cul- 
tural and sports. American journalists have calculated that in the past 
year an average of 30 Chinese delegations of various kinds have visited the 
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United States each month. An equally large number of visitors have gone in 
the other direction. The high point of these intensive exchanges was the 
visit to the United States by Deng Xiaoping, vice premier of the PRC State 
Council, in February and the visit to the PRC by U.S. Vice President W. Mon- 
dale in August. The intensity of contacts is four times greater than last 
year's level and indicates the desire of both sides to overcome the delay 
of the mid-19/70's and to achieve a prolonged period of progressive develop- 
ment of relations. 


The central event in the sphere cx« economic contacts between the two coun- 
tries was the / July signing of an agreement on U.S.-PRC trade relations. 
It provides for the mutual granting of most-favored-nation status in trade, 
concrete measures to settle mutual financial claims (implementing that 
agreement, on 1 October the U.S. Government announced the unfreezing of 
PRC assets in American banks) and the extension to the PRC of a number of 
privileges arising from recognition of its status as a "developing country" 
(Article 2, Item 3). On a practical level it is expected that in 1979 the 
trade turnover between the two countries will reach $1.1 billion. It is 
planned to increase it to $5 billion by 1985. 


However, it is very difficult to separate the strictly bilateral aspects of 
present-day American-Chinese relations from those aspects expressly ori- 
ented toward third countries, not least of all the Soviet Union. From the 
first the rapprochement between the two countries took place within the 
framework of "triangular diplomacy," in other words, one of its most impor- 
tant motives was to exert more or less camouflaged pressure on our country 
according to the classical models of the "balance of forces" doctrine. 


In the first months after J. Carter's administration came to power the im- 
pression was created that it sought to play out in practice the formulas of 
that political doctrine to a lesser extent than its Republican predecessors. 
However, as early as the visit to the PRC by Z. Brzezinski, the President's 
national security adviser, in May 1978 it became clear that the line of 
playing the "China card" had not only persisted, but had acquired new fea- 
tures highly dangerous to the cause of peace and international stability. 


Whereas earlier for all the zigzags and waverings one could still perceive 

a trend toward parallel improvements in relations with both the PRC and the 
Soviet Union, now a trend toward pushing through the idea of rapid and ener- 
getic rapprochement with Beijing simultaneously with a straining of rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union has been observed in certain political circles 
with access to the shaping of U.S. Government policy. 


This trend was manifested very clearly during W. Mondale's August visit to 
Beijing. The factual side of this visit is well known: An agreement was 
signed on American assistance in the development of the hydroelectric power 
industry in the PRC; the United States took on a commitment to grant China 
loans through the Export-Import Bank to the extent of at least $2 billion; 
an agreement was reached on visits in 1980 by Hua Quofeng to the United 
States and by J. Carter to the PRC. 
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All these accords and agreements, which had been thoroughly prepared in ad- 
vance, hardly required 12 hours of talks between the American vice presi- 
dent, on the one hand, and top Chinese officials, on the other. But the 
participants in these talks themselves admitted that the conversation went 
far beyond the framework of examining bilateral relations. It was announced 
that in Beijing the U.S. vice president discussed problems of international 
security, the SALT II Treaty, the U.S. strategic and military situation, as 
well as Soviet-American relations. 


Thus W. Mondale's talks in the PRC were centered on questions usually in- 
cluded by American strategists in the concept of "triangular diplomacy," in 
other words, the search for common or at least similar interests in the 
sphere of opposition to the policy of the Soviet Union and the socialist 
community. 


It is true that official comments stress in every way the differences in the 
sides' positions, above all with respect to the SALT II Treaty. W. Mondale 
stated at the talks that the administration intended to actively promote the 
treaty's passage through Congress. Beijing's position on this issue is well 
known and remains unchanged, despite the fact that it is in striking con- 
tradiction to the sentiments of the broadest strata of the world public and 
the vast majority of world states. In this respect the Beijing leaders 
reached considerably greater mutual understanding with Senator H. Jackson, 
who left Beijing after a 3-week stay in the PRC literally on the eve of W. 
Mondale's arrival there. Another aspect of the talks, which certain ob- 
servers interpret as a difference of approach, was W. Mondale's statement 
that the United States does not seek to conclude a military alliance with 
the PRC and does not intend to implement broad cooperation in the military 
sphere. 


At the same time in recent months the Beijing leaders have made no secret 

of their intentions to build up their country's military potential with the 
active assistance of imperialist states, including the United States. More- 
over, they have declared unequivocally that their main aim is to isolate 

the Soviet Union and to use any means to achieve this goal, including al- 
lied relations with the United States and its main imperialist partners. 


However, a closer look at the situation which has arisen makes it possible 
to draw the conclusion that on this last point the differences in ap- 
proaces between Beijing and Washington are not so very great, or at least 
are tending to diminish. In any case after his visit to the PRC, according 
to THE NEW YORK TIMES, the American vice president stated: "Chinese- 
American contacts have acquired maturity and sincerity, which makes it pos- 
sible to compare them with relations between the United States and its 
European allies." As to questions of military cooperation, here contacts 
have already been developed to a certain extent in the so-called "semi- 
military sphere," with deliveries of technology and information which could 
be used in both military and nonmilitary areas (and which are, of course, 
being used by Beijing in military areas). 
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What is the basis of the present new stage in American-Chinese rapproche- 
ment, which some observers, perhaps with a certain degree of excessive sen- 
sationalism, call "quasi-allied relations"? 


In his speech at Beijing University, which was transmitted on television 
all over China--an unprecedented even in PRC history--W. Mondale said: 
"Firm bilateral relations accord with our strategic interests. Thanks to 
these relations our two countries can promote the development of the world 
community in the direction we seek." 


If the American vice president's words are assessed as an expression of of- 
ficial U.S. policy, it must be concluded that both Washington and Beijing 
seek to build approximately the same type of “world community." How might 
such a "community" look in practice? 


For Beijing, as far as one can judge from official documents, this question 
is extremely clear. At the llth CCP Congress the so-called "Three World" 
concept was placed at the foundation of Chinese global strategy. In ex- 
plaining it, Chinese sources are fond of citing the remark allegedly made 
by the late Mao Xedong in February 1974 to the leader of a developing coun- 
try. This dictum says: "In my opinion the United States and the Soviet 
Union form the first world. Japan, Europe and Canada--the middle group-- 
belong to the second world. We are the third world.... The Third World 
has a huge population. With the exception of Japan, all of Asia, as well 
as all of Africa and all of Latin America belong to the Third World." Ac- 
cording to the theses expounded by Hua Quofeng at the llth CCP Congress, it 
is necessary to unite the "third" and "second" worlds around China so as to 
join with one of the "superpowers," namely the United States, to "settle 
accounts" with the Soviet Union, to which Beijing has now transferred the 
title of "most dangerous superpower," which for a long time was held by the 
United States. Here, with an astounding frankness for Chinese leaders, the 
CCP chairman stated at the congress that as soon as the "USSR problem" has 
been resolved, the time will come for the United States--"'enemy No 2." 


Thus, the United States is invited to enter into an anti-Soviet alliance 
with Beijing in order to prepare the ground for its own elimination and for 
the creation of a "world community" under the sole hegemony of the Chinese 
chauvinists. 


In recent months the Beijing leadership, pressing as hard as possible on the 
pedal of tactical rapprochement with the United States and other capitalist 
countries, has preferred not to advertise the "strategic aspect" of its 
global foreign policy program. On the contrary, the emphasis is put on 
"pragmatism," “an approach to world problems in common with Western coun- 
tries," and so forth. However, nothing has happened to make us think that 
the Beijing leaders have made any substantial changes in their ideas on the 
future "world community.” 


It is not surprising that for all the diversity of opinions and approaches 
to foreign policy, which exists in the United States, only a few politicians, 
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blinded by anti-Sovietism, are prepared to aline themselves with Chinese 
strategic concepts. Inside the Carter Administration, as THE WASHINGTON 
POST reports, a "fierce battle is under way" over the "China question." 
One grouping sees its main task in confirming Beijing more and more in its 
anti-Soviet positions at the cost of the greatest concessions to it, de- 
spite China's "exotic strategy." Strange as it may seem, for this grouping 
the Soviet-Chinese talks which began in Moscow in September served as an- 
other pretext for pressure in favor of forming "quasi-allied relations" 
with the PRC. These circles often themselves provoke a strain in USSR-U.S. 
relations on some invented pretext, and then make use of that strain to 
bring out the "China card" again. Thus, at the height of the recent pro- 
paganda fuss over Cuba the forthcoming visit to the PRC of U.S. Secretary 
of Defense H. Brown in early 1980 was announced. 


The members of the second group believe, not without reason, that to seek 
unilateral concessions from the Soviet Union by pressing as hard as possible 
on the "China lever" is completely unrealistic. Without denying the need 
in certain cases to make use of the contradictions between the United 
States' opponents in the world arena, at the same time they do not lose 
sight of the fact that the main U.S. strategic interest and task, at least 
as proclaimed in Washington, is to prevent a world war and, hence, to de- 
vote priority attention to further efforts to step up the process of re- 
laxing international tension. 


W. Mondale, explaining the American concept of the future "world community” 
in Beijing, spoke of his country's intention "to promote the creation of a 
world which would respect diversity and welcome constructive changes." 
There is no doubt that these fine words have nothing in common with the 
strategic program which the Beijing leadership is offering the world as a 
whole and its new friend, the United States. So there is a dilemma: 

Either these words are only routine rhetoric, and Washington, together with 
Beijing, seeks to create a “world community" in which such hegemonist acts 
as the unsuccessful operation "to teach Vietnam a lesson" in February-March 
1979 would be a normal phenomenon, or the United States is striving not 
only in word, but in deed to insure a further improvement in the interna- 
tional situation, in which case the American leaders' words on the similar- 
ity between U.S. and PRC strategic aspirations are, to put it mildly, a 
considerable exaggeration. 


One frequently proclaimed official U.S. strategic interest is to limit the 
arms race. This interest was embodied in practice in the SALT I agreements, 
the SALT II Treaty and a number of other important agreements. It has al- 
ready been mentioned that in this respect American strategic interests also 
diverge from Beijing's, which are based on the thesis that until China cre- 
ates its own powerful strategic potential there can be no question of its 
participation in the process of talks on limiting the arms race. 


Obviously, the boundary of the 1970's and 1980's is a critical period, when 
the United States will have to find a practical way out of the real contra- 
diction between its policy of rapprochement with the PRC and the objective 
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and vital need of all mankind, including the American people, to curb the 
arms race. The specific features of the forthcoming SALT III talks are 

such that constructive cooperation between all nuclear powers becomes very 
urgent and vitally important. In certain circumstances Washington could 
make a positive contribution to the development of events in that direction. 
However, will it want to do so, at the risk of arousing the displeasure of 
its "Beijing frie.ds"? Which will prove stronger: the sensitivity to 
pressure from Beijing, which is so characteristic of the present administra- 
tion, or concern for the really important strategic aspects of mankind's 
present and future? 


In the course of the Chinese-American talks which took place during W. Mon- 
dale's visit and on other occasions it has been stressed that the United 
States and the PRC have important common or parallel interests in Asia and 
the Pacific. Specifically, the American vice president declared his agree- 
ment with Beijing that the existence of People's Kampuchea is "unaccept- 
able." The United States has apparently received a further invitation from 
Beijing to step up its expansionist activity in that part of the world, 
since W. Mondale, on leaving PRC territory and going to Hong Kong, stated 
on board the aircraft carrier "Midway": "Let nobody make any mistake, the 
United States will remain a Pacific power; our Asian alliances promote re- 
gional stability and we are strengthening them.... Our relations with 
China promote world stability and we are developing them." A concrete ex- 
planation followed these general remarks: "American military might in 
this part of the world will be maintained, moreover, we are strengthening 
the 7th Fleet." 


However, the question of the extent to which American-Chinese cooperation 

in Asia is really of a strategic, long-term nature remains open. Cases 
have occurred in history where people have been so blinded by their own 
propaganda that it has become the impetus for real policy. Perhaps some- 
thing of the kind is now taking place with American policy in Asia, which 

is dictated by those who are making a fuss over the "Soviet military threat" 
in that part of the world. 


However, in the long run a clash is taking place in Asia between the inter- 
ests of American capitalism and Chinese expansionism (here the very "long- 
term" "Japanese factor" must also be taken into account). It is hard to be- 
lieve in the possibility of the protracted harmonious coexistence of the 
aforementioned "partners" in a zone which each of them regards as its own 
preferential sphere of influence. Here, too, the similarity of strategic 
interests is more than doubtful. 


The present euphoric period in relations between Washington and Beijing is 
nothing new. The world public has already witnessed such sentiments in the 
1970's. Every such period has been succecded by a relatively protracted 
stage of very difficult relations fraught with serious latent coutradictions. 


The identification of this objective “urniulatory" reality by no means im- 
plies that anyone has an interest in the exacerbation of American-Chinese 
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relations. The cause of peace and detente can only gain if these relations 
develop on a healthy, constructive basis. It is not normalization itself 
which is dangerous to the cause of peace, but those "strategic abnormali- 
ties" which accompany it and the orientation which is attached to that 


normalization. 
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"UNDIPLOMATIC' RESIGNATION AND ITS ECHOES 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 55-58 


/Article by I. A. Geyevskiy/ 


/Text/ The resignation of U.S. Representative to the United Nations Andrew 
Young produced an unusually strong response in the United States itself 
and outside it. 


The force of this echo was caused not only by the fact that the events inm- 
mediately preceding the resignation went beyond the framework of normal dip- 
lomatic practice (the tailing on U.S. territory of a high-ranking American 
official with the rank of a cabinet member, which was organized by Israeli 
intelligence, the unprecedented demarche of Tel Aviv concerning the meeting 
of this diplomat with the permanent representative of the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization, Zehdi Labib Terzi), but also by the fact that the re- 
signation of A. Young was closely connected with many important aspects of 
both the foreign and domestic policy of Washington. 


The resignation of A. Young was not so unexpected. His stock on the politi- 
cal stock market of Washington had declined long ago. In the capital his 
services in conducting the U.S. foreign policy line on the African continent 
had been recognized, but at the same time his critics believed that the 
overall result of the diplomat's activity (from the point of view of the 
interests of American imperialism) was rather of a negative nature. His 
interview last year with the French newspaper LE MONDE, in which at the 
height of the campaign in "defense of human rights," which has been launched 
by Washington, he declared publicly that in the United States there are 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of political prisoners, aroused particular in- 
dignation in the corridors of power. 


At that time, however, they hesitated to show Young the door. The desire 
to avoid a sweeping political scandal gained the upper hand. However, the 
diplomat became more and more “uncontrollable.” It reached the point where 
he struck the most sensitive nerve of U.S. foreign policy--Washington's 
attitude toward the Palestinian issue, the most vulnerable point in the 
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unsound and generally unrealistic policy of the United States in the Near 
East. The essence of the matter lies in Washington's denial of the in- 
alienable right of the Arab people of Palestine to self-determination and 
the creation of a sovereign state, in the complete support of the aggres- 
sive policy of Israel. For the benefit of the Tel Aviv expansionists 
Washington repudiates contacts with the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
which is recognized by more than 100 UN member countries. 


True, in attempting to create the appearance of some "balance" of the es- 
sentially anti-Arab policy of the United States, in Washington they have be- 
gun to hint at the willingness to change attitudes toward the Palestinian 
problem in a "positive" direction. However, Andrew Young's meeting with 

the PLO representative was enough for Tel Aviv and the Zionist lobby in the 
United States to raise a furious fuss. The diplomat was invited to resign, 
and Washington hastened to declare that it would not agree to contacts with 
the PLO and that as before it was against the creation of an independent 
Palestinian state. 


The world public understood these actions clearly: Washington was again 
showing its intension to continue to pursue a policy which was in irrecon- 
cilable conflict with UN decisions on the Near East. In the words of the 
well-known commentator Joseph Harsch, Andrew Young had exposed the double 
game of American diplomacy in the Near East, where "the official (more pre- 
cisely, the declared--I. G.) policy was an ‘impartial’ policy (of maneuver- 
ing) between the Arabs and Israel in the Near East, while the current (that 
is, the real) policy was pro-Israeli.” The U.S. representative to the 
United Nations compromised this game, this "double standard," for which he 
paid, the commentator believes. 


The pro-Israeli aspect of Washington's policy, which was manifested in the 

firing of the high-ranking American diplomat, aroused numerous critical re- 
sponses in the United States. The firing of A. Young evoked an especially 

sharp reaction in the black community. 


It is known that 92 percent of the black voters who took part in the 1976 
presidential elections voted for J. Carter. The new president decided to 
pay off the pre-election promissory notes first of all by symbolic actions: 
some black figures received positions in the government machinery. One of 
them was A. Young, whose appointment, in the opinion of the White House, 

was called upon to strengthen the relations of the President with the black 
population of the country (incidentally, the successor of this figure to 

the position of UN representative was again a black American). 


It is not surprising that the resignation of A. Young evoked sharp criticism 
on the part of such prominent representatives of the black community as the 
Black Caucus, Washington Mayor Marion Barry or black public figure Jesse 
Jackson, who is well known in the United States, and many others. "In 

black quarters," declared Congressman Parren Mitchell, "the opinion prevails 
that the Israeli Government took a hand in the destruction of the black man. 
To the question, who did this, the people respond: Israel." 
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Undoubtedly, the White House action intensifed among the broad masses of 
black Americans the dissatisfaction with President J. Carter. This dis- 
satisfaction is the result of the overall results of administration policy 
with respect to the black population. Thus, back in December 1978 a dele- 
gation of black leaders headed by Vernon Jordan, director of the National 
Urban League, declared after meeting with the President its "profound dis- 
appointment" with his anti-inflation plans. Other aspects of the economic 
policy of the government also evoked no less discontent. The black popula- 
tion of the United States is experiencing greater and greater burdens as a 
result of the decline in wages, the increase of unemployment, the cutting of 
federal expenditures on social programs, in which the black population is 
especially interested. It remains to add Washington's attitude toward the 
fate of many black political prisoners. 


"Blacks are dissatisfied with much of what Carter has done," declared Ben- 
jamin Hooks, director of the largest black organization--the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People. NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE 
noted: "Disenchantment with Carter's action is widespread among blacks." 
In the opinion of many observers, if during the next election the current 
President is not able to attain the unanimous support of blacks, as in 
1976, this may affect the overall results of the voting. By the firing of 
A. Young, THE NEW YORK DAILY NEWS writes, "the President has complicated 
even more his relations with an important sector of Democratic voters." 


The reaction of the black community to the resignation of A. Young should 
also be regarded in the context of the increased activeness of the black 
community in foreign policy matters. In recent times, in addition to in- 
terest in Africa, it has begun to show more and more anxiety about the situ- 
ation in the Near East. THE NEW YORK TIMES wrote: "Andrew Young symbolized 
a new level of participation of blacks in the political life of the coun- 
try, and this was for them an object of pride. To a significant extent 

this feeling of pride was explained by the fact that Young was a prominent 
champion of racial justice in Africa at a moment when American blacks were 
demanding more and more insistently their right to express their own foreign 
policy views and to see to their implementation--just as other ethnic groups 
did long ago. Therefore it is quite understandable that blacks are furious. 
It is just as natural for them to treat the Palestinian refugees with the 
same feeling and sympathy as they treat other unfortunates." 


WASHINGTON POST commentator Carl Rowan also noted that this forced resigna- 
tion created what had not existed before, namely: blacks in American and 
many whites are insistently demanding talks with the PLO and a U.S. policy 
which would be "just with respect to the Arabs." This aspiration of the 
black community to play a more active role in matters of U.S. policy in the 
Near East was manifested in the trip of a delegation of black leaders to Leb- 
anon in September of this year. This group consisted of Congressman Walter 
Fauntroy, Director of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference Joseph 
Lowery and other prominent figures. An ABC television correspondent report- 
ed from Lebanon: "The meetings with simple Lebanese and their families, vic- 
tims of Israeliraids, are convincing the black leaders more and more of the 
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justness of the cause of the Palestinians and of the fact that the PLO is 
indeed their legal representative." 


Finally, it should not be forgotten that the differences of the former Amer- 
ican representative to the United Nations with Washington's official policy 
line were by no means confined to the Palestinian question. They covered 

a wide range of cardinal international problems. On resigning, in his last 
lengthy interview A. Young declared that he did not agree with the policy 
being pursued by the government with respect to Vietnam (emphasizing here 
that the United States should immediately establish diplomatic relations 
with that country), did not agree with American policy with respect to Cuba 
(in his opinion, Washington should remove the restrictions on trade with 
it), did not agree with the plans of the government to increase defense ex- 
penditures and to develop the MX missile system; he would not dispute the 
claims of the critics of Washington that it is the United States which bears 
the main blame for the flight of nearly 1 million refugees from Southeast 
Asia, since nothing other than the bombing raids by American aircraft on the 
agricultural regions in Indochina led to the serious food shortage in that 
region. 


A. Young in point of fact touched upon in his criticism nearly the entire 
group of problems, in which the declarations of Washington on peaceableness 
have come into particular conflict with real policy. Apparently, the 
sanctimonious phases and the burden of government hypocricy had become un- 
bearable to the diplomat. The Paris newspaper LE MONDE was correct when it 
wrote: "Young is the victim not only of the pro-Israeli lobby in the United 
States, although it did play a decisive role in this case. He is the vic- 
tim of all those who cannot part with the well-known illusion about the 
‘dominating’ role of the United States in the world." 
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VILHJALMUR STEFANSON AND HIS DREAM 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 58-62 
/Article by Yu. P. Sal'nikov/ 


/Not translated by JPRS/ 
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BOOKS--ENVOYS OF GOOD WILL 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 62-64 


/Article by V. A. Voyna/ 


/Text/ In the autumn of this year once again, just as two years ago, the 
stands of the Moscow International Book Exhibition and Trade Fair, which 
took place under the slogan "The Book in Service of Peace and Progress," 
were set out at the Exhibition of USSR National Economic Achievements. In 
all 2,290 publishing, book trade and copyright organizations and firms from 
75 world countries took part in the exhibition. The USSR State Committee 
for Publishing Houses, Printing Plants and the Book Trade, the All-Union 
Copyright Agency and the Mezdhunarodnaya kniga All-Union Association were 
the organizers of the exhibition; the USSR Academy of Sciences, the Ministry 
of Culture and the State Committee for Science and Technology, other depart- 
ments, public organizations and creative unions took part in preparing and 
holding it. 


In his greeting to the participants and guests of the International Book 
Exhibition and Trade Fair General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee 
and Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet L. I. Brezhnev 
expressed confidence that the exhibition “will be a significant new contri- 
bution to the further improvement of the book exchange and will promote the 
development of cultural cooperation and the strengthening of good neighbor 
relations between nations." 


The book display from the United States of America considerably exceeded 
that of two years ago. This time 251 publishing companies displayed their 
products in Moscow instead of 73 firms, and 13,000 different printed publi- 
cations were displayed at the stands instead of 5,000 titles. The American 
publishers offered the visitors a carefully selected display entitled 
“America Through the Eyes of Americans. An Exhibition of Recently Published 
Books Reflecting Life in the United States of America." 


A committee of the Association of American Publishers headed by writer Kurt 


Vonnegut, which was specially created for this purpose, selected approximate- 
ly 300 books, which were written "by Americans about Americans," are 
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“popular and moderately priced," have attracted particular attention of a 
broad audience and could, in the words of the annotated catalog of this ex- 
hibition, which was printed in Russian, give an idea of how U.S. inhabit- 
ants “spend their free time, of their art and of what worries them most of 
on.” 


Among the selected books it was possible to find a number of unquestionably 
interesting publications. For example, the biographies of John Reed, Paul 
Robeson, Ring Lardner and Lincoln Stevens, two books on Martin Luther King 
and two on Muhammad Ali, the memoirs of George Kennan and Theodore White, 
several books of various gerres on the psychological traumas which were 
caused in the consciousness of Americans by the war against Vietnam, "Kind 
and Unusual Punishment: The Prison Business" by Jessica Mitford, "Working" 
by Studs Terkel (the last two have been published in the USSR) and 10 or 
more other quite meaningful publications on history and modern life in the 
United States. But many more books of a different content and genre were 
exhibited--on fashion and tourism, needlework and the equipment of country 
houses or the kitchen, various hobbies, applied art, sports games, area 
studies albums and photo albums, a history of rock-and-roll and an encyclo- 
pedia of the most notorious criminals (entitled "Murderers Who's Who"), 
publications like "Do It Yourself" or "Sylvia Porter's Money Book: How to 
Earn It, Spend It, Invest It, Borrow It and Use It to Better Your Life".... 


"It turns out that not all (!) Americans live in their own two-story homes 
with a two-car garage"--the annotation to the book "Living in One Room" (a 
collection of useful advise on the comfortable arrangement of furniture) 
begins with such a ribald maxim. 


Some argue that such books are interesting in their own way, they also re- 
flect life in some way. But whose life and what kind of life? Most likely 
precisely of those in America, who live in two-story houses with a two-car 
garage: it is their voice which tells about life in that country, about 
their own success in it; in reality, if you believe the books, there are no 
problems more important for Americans than the determination of "the differ- 
ways to invest capital, the planning of a future career for increasing one's 
income’ (as is said in the annotation to the above-mentioned book by Sylvia 
Porter on money). 


But, after all, this "middle" class lives far from serenely. It experienced 
the visible burdens in the mid-1970's, during the period of the most serious 
crisis in U.S. history since the Great Depression of 1929-1932, and is now 
suffering the consequences of the energy crisis, the ecological crisis, the 
"urban crisis" and so on. It has experienced the greatest disillusionment . 
with politics, the elections, the parties and their leaders; as public opin- 
ion polls show, it is losing faith in American political institutions as 
such. It experienced many upheavals during the stormy 1970's: the Watergate 
scandal, the exposures of the arbitrariness of intelligence agencies.... A 
place at the stands of the exhibition "America Through the Eyes of Americans" 
was net found for serious studies on these and many other themes which worry 
the American public. 
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Of course, the point is not that the designers of the display “America 
Through the Eyes of Americans" were appealing to visitors, who do not know 
English and therefore are able only to look at the pictures in books (the 
catalog gives such an explanation for the unusual direction of the selected 
books). The main thing is the attempt to represent life in America as very 
idealized and to ignore much. 


However, it is always possible to separate the wheat from the chaff, which 
was done: the 500 best books out of the 13,000 brought were purchased in 
large batches for their subsequent extensive sale in our stores (and almost 
all the others henceforth will also become accessible to the reader, for 
they have been purchased and will find a place in libraries). It is clear 
that with the expansion of the participation of American publishers in the 
work of the Moscow exhib’tions and the more complete demonstration of what 
the book market in the United States is rich in, the volume of exports of 
publications tr, the Soviet Union will also increase. 


By the complerion of the work of the trade fair Soviet organizations had 
concluded 213 contracts with American publishers, 98 for the purchases of 
copyrights and 115 for their cession. Many books were taken by our publish- 
ing houses for preliminary acquaintance to determine the feasibility of 
translating them into Russian. 


Here are several cases of interesting deals at the exhibition. Plenum 
Publishing Corporation concluded an unprecedented contract on the publica- 
tion of the complete translation of 90 Soviet scientific and technical 
journals with their subsequent dissemination throughout the world, especial- 
ly in English-speaking countries, as well as the increase of cooperation in 
the area of the publication of translations of Soviet scientific and techni- 
cal literature. The term of the contract is 10 years. 


Two publishing houses--the American Harry Abrams, which specializes in the 
publication of fine arts books, and the Soviet Iskusstvo--will undertake 
the unique publication of the very prominent scientific art work, "Istoriya 
russkogo izobrazitel'nogo iskusstva XX veka" /A History of Russian Fine 
Arts of the 20th Century/. The American reader will get an opportunity to 
become acquainted with 1,000 works of our artists. In turn many American 
fine arts books and albums will be sold in our stores, including albums with 
reproductions of paintings by Rubens, Goya and other great masters, which 
are published by Times-Mirror. Control Data purchased the rights to the 
publication of 32 Soviet art albums and books on art, which were published 
by Avrora in the USSR. This company has purchased commercial lots of Sovi- 
et children's books, including in the languages of the union republics, nur 
bering 100,000 copies. The total amount of the contracts of the two firms 
alone--Control Data and Harry Abrams--exceeded $500,000. 


Harper and Row Vice President Robert Bench said the following in a conver- 
sation with me: 








"We have learned much about each other since we became acquainted with the 
Soviet publishers two years ago. They, like our book traders and library 
workers, have begun to better understand the complex picture of your market, 
which so many book titles enter and where an enormous number of publishers 
and publishing houses operate. We now also understand much better the di- 
verse and very exacting demands of your organizations. And all this is due 
to the trade fairs in Moscow." 
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ACTIVIZATION OF U.S.-CHINESE ECONOMIC CONTACTS 


Moscow SSnA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 65-70 


/Article by A. B. Parkanskiy and A. A. Nagornyy/ 


/Text/ The considerable expansion of trade, economic, scientific and tech- 
nical contacts between the United States and the People's Republic of China 
became one of the specific results of the normalization of American- 
Chinese relations, which proceeded in December 1978. 


If we take a cursory look at the list of high-ranking U.S. representatives 
who have visited Beijing since that time, from this it is not difficult to 
infer the increasing importance of the trade and economic aspects of 
American-Chinese relations. The March 1979 trip to the PRC of then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury M. Blumenthal and the visits of then Secretary of 
Commerce J. Kreps and U.S. Special Representative for Trade Negotiations 

R. Strauss, which followed soon afterwards, and, finally, the Beijing visit 
of U.S. Vice President W. Mondale in August of the same year attest to the 
aspiration of the parties to place greater emphasis than before on questions 
of mutual trade and scientific and technical cooperation. In particular, 
as a result of J. Kreps' visit protocols were signed on cooperating in the 
following areas: the management of scientific and technical activity and 
the organization and exchange of scientific and technical information; 
science and technology; atmospheric research; fishing, marine research; 
metrology and standards (these four documents were drawn up in conformity 
with the agreement on scientific and technical cooperation, which was 
signed in Washington on 31 January 1979). Moreover, an agreement on trade 
exhibitions and the settlement of counterclaims was signed during the 
visit. The initialing of a general trade agreement, which was signed later, 
in July 19/79, in Beijing by PRC Minister of Foreign Trade Li Qiang and U.S. 
Ambassador L. Woodcock, was the main result of the negotiations. 


Problems of economic cooperation also held one of the central places during 
the visit to the PRC of Vice President W. Mondale, when an agreement on 
cooperation in the area of water power was signed. Moreover, the vice 
president reported the establishment of a credit fund in the amount of 
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$2 billion for the financing of bilateral economic transactions over the 
next five years. 


It seems that this entire series of visits and agreements was planned so 
as to bring the oral understandings, which had been reached during the 
talks between J. Carter and Deng Xiaoping, to the level of practical meas- 
ures aimed at the development of American-Chinese relations in this area. 


For the United States this policy means first of all the continuation of 

its strategic line of taking advantage of and stimulating the present 

course of Beijing in international relations. American ruling circles are 
now also advancing a new task--to draw the PRC gradually into the system 

of the international capitalist division of labor. Of course, this aim is 
of a long-term nature and is intended for the long-range historical future. 
At present hardly anyone in the United States is placing particular hopes 

on the complete and rapid deformation of the socio-economic structure of the 
PRC. Primarily the foreign policy accommodation of Beijing to U.S interna- 
tional positions, that is, the assurance of the promotion insofar as is 
possible by the Chinese leadership of the plans and actions of Washington 

on the international arena, is planned for the next few years. And in this 
context the economic contacts with the PRC are called upon to serve first 

of all as a tool to strengthen the relations of China in directions which 
conform to the interests of American imperialism. At the same time in Wash- 
ington it is believed that as economic cooperation is diversified and in- 
tensified, a modification of the PRC economic system in a direction which 
corresponds on the whole to the needs and demands of the world capitalist 
market will take place under its influence. 


Another aspect is no less important for Washington. Within the framework 
of the concept "the balance of forces" it is considered expedient there that 
the PRC play the role of an effective counterbalance to the Soviet Union in 
the Far East. Hence a certain interest on the part of Washington in some 
assistance to Beijing in its attempts to increase its economic and military 
potential. The fact that Z. Brzezinski has repeatedly emphasized U.S. in- 
terest in providing assistance in the "modernization" of China within the 
framework of U.S. world strategy for "counteracting the Soviet Union"! is 
significant on this level. Here, however, th: question of large-scale as- 
sistance to Beijing is not on the agenda. A aifferent version is planned, 
which calls for the maximum utilization of the advantages of the Chinese 
market and at the same time the strict portioning out of the granting of 
the latest technology to PRC. The scale of its deliveries should provide 
Beijing only with the "subsistence minimum," in case of which it will be 
able to slow the increase of its lag behind the leading powers, particular- 
ly the USSR. 


These far-reaching political calculations by no means rule out the expedi- 
ence of deriving purely economic advantages from business contacts with the 
PRC. Here, in stepping up economic relations with Beijing, Washington is 
guided by at least three considerations of a practical nature. /First/ /in 
boldface/, the fears of American business circles of lagging behind their 
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West European and Japanese competitors in the development of the Chinese 
market. If American business circles are late for "the dividing of the 
pie," this would be equivalent to the loss of the prospect of expanding 
their “sphere of influence” in China for the next 5-10 years, since in the 
early 1980's Beijing plans to place the main orders for large-scale proj- 
ects in the area of the production and refining of petroleum, agricultural 
machine building, the production of chemical goods, electric power engineer- 
ing and other sectors. 


/Second/ /in boldface/, the development of American-Chinese trade with the 
predominance of U.S. exports to China might be conducive in the future to a 
reduction of the deficit in its balance of payments. PRC interest in large- 
scale purchases of sets of equipment and large batches of agricultural prod- 
ucts is making it possible to reduce somewhat the credit balance in the 
American foreign trade balance and to increase employment in the country. 


/Third/ /in boldface/, the promising mineral raw material base of China is 

a significant factor. Both the business circles and the political leader- 
ship of the United States are clearly proceeding from the possibility of 
meeting if only in part by deliveries from the PRC the constantly increasing 
demands of the American economy for raw materials, especially petroleum. 


As to the Chinese side, its goals in stepping up bilateral economc relations 
are also far-reaching. At present the Beijing leaders are laying stress on 
the growth of the economic potential of the country, not least of all by 
means of foreign contacts. The changes in their approach to questions of 
building the economy were reflected most completely in the "Four Moderniza- 
tions" program, which was formulated in 1977-1978, as well as in the deci- 
sions of the Second Session, Fifth Conv cation, of the All-China Conference 
of People's Representatives in June 1979. The need for the active expansion 
of economic relations with the most advanced capitalist countries and the 
intensification and diversification of business contacts with them is stipu- 
lated in these documents. 


Even now /foreign trade/ /in boldface/ is playing a very important role in 
the development of the Chinese economy. At the start of 1979 the PRC was 
trading with 150 states, trade agreements had been concluded with a third of 
them. Foreign economic ties are promoting the modernization of Chinese in- 
dustry and agriculture, are making up for the shortage of agricultural prod- 
ucts, especially grain, during years of crop failures, as well as shortages 
of a number of types of industrial raw materials and materials. 


For well-known reasons in the 1960's a reorientation of Chinese foreign 
trade tovard the West took place. By 1969 the proportion of socialist coun- 
tries in its turnover declined to 20 percent. The bulk of PRC purchases in 
the West in the early 1960's fell to grain (deliveries mainly from Canada 
and Australia) and artificial fertilizers. Starting in 1963 the imports of 
complete sets of equipment from Japan and the countries of Western Europe 
began to be expanded. The extension of the contacts with western countries 
was halted during the years of the Cultural Revolution. 
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A rapid growth of PRC foreign trade has been taking place since 1970. In 
the early 1970's trade was also resumed with the United States, and since 
the establishment of political ties between Washington and Beijing it has 
developed into a very active component of their policy with respect to 

each other. llowever, it performed more of an auxillary function in the 
overall process of American-Chinese rapprochement. It is typical that one 
of the first actions undertaken by R. Nixon in the late 1960's and early 
1970's for the purpose of improving relations with Beijing consisted in the 
removal of some restrictions on trade. And by 1973 and 1974 the commodity 
turnover had increased respectively to $805 million and $934 million, and 
the balance of trade ran an enormous excess of American exports over im- 
ports. In the next three years (1975-1977) the commodity turnover declined 
sharply, first of all due to the decrease of Chinese purchases of American 
grain; U.S. exports declined to $172 million in 1977. In 1978 a substantial 
increase of the volume of mutual trade again occurred--to $1.1 billion. 

And in 1979, as J. Kreps stated in the interview with U.S. NEWS AND WORLD 
REPORT, it will reach approximately $2 billion. 


Textile goods, down and feathers, wicker items, some nonferrous metals (tin, 
tungsten), a number of foodstuffs (tea, nuts) constituted and now constitute 
the bulk of American /imports/ /in boldface/ from the PRC. China meets 
nearly 50 percent of U.S. import demands for such traditional goods as 
pyrotechnics. 


In turn agricultural products--grain, soybeans and soybean oil, raw cotton-- 
as well as transportation equipment and synthetic fibers constitute the 

bulk of American /exports/ /in boldface/ to the PRC. In 1977 the indicated 
goods accounted for nearly two-thirds of the American exports to the PRC. 
Agricultural fertilizers, aluminum and chemical products were other very 
important items of trade. 


In the future American corporations are especially intending to enlarge the 
exports to the PRC of equipment for the oil drilling and petroleum refining 
industry, the total sales of which in 1972-1977 were more than $225 million, 
as well as aluminum, iron and scrap steel, pulp and paper, chemical prod- 
ucts, agricultural fertilizers, mining and construction equipment, machine 
tools and scientific instruments. The products of the electronics industry, 
particularly computers and teleconmunications equipment, are regarded in the 
United States as one of the most promising goods for future exports to the 
PRC. 


According to the forecast of the U.S. Department of Commerce, by 1985 the 
turnover of American-Chinese trade will increase to $4.5-5 billion a year, 
and by 2000 to $20 billion. In the future the United States will also have 
a significant favorable balance in this trade. Agricultural products, as 
before, will constitute the bulk of American exports. 


As is believed in Washington, the fact that a policy of mass purchases of 


equipment and technology in the West is set down in the "Four Moderniza- 
tions" program and the current 10-year plan of PRC economic development is 
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of the greatest importance to the United States and other western coun- 
tries. During the period up to 1985 the Chinese purchases of equipment on 
the foreign market may be $30-40 billion. In the estimation of J. Kreps, 
the PRC economic development plans presume the purchase of equipment in the 
West until the end of the century in the amount of $200 billion. Equipment 
will be delivered mainly for metallurgy, the generation of electric power, 
transportation, oil drilling and petrochemistry, electronics and the mining 
industry. At the same time, as is anticipated, the PRC will begin to ex- 
pand scientific and technical contacts with the western countries. 


For Washington it is quite evident how keenly interested Beijing is in the 
intensification of such contacts. Without sufficiently rapid economic pro- 
gress Beijing cannot count on the successful accomplishment of its national- 
istic and hegemonistic aspirations. Here American experts, having studied 
and analyzed in detail the "Four Modernizations" program, unanimously ex- 
pressed the opinion that Beijing is not capable of ensuring significant pur- 
chases of machinery and equipment by means of its own currency resources. 

It will be forced to agree to very large loars and credits in the developed 
capitalist countries, as well as to increas« foreign capital investments in 
the Chinese economy. 


The current "pragmatic'’ economic policy of the Beijing leadership "has cre- 
ated the possibility for greater influence" of the West, it is stressed in 
one of the recent studies for the U.S. Congress. "...In the near future 

the improvement of economic relations may be the most attractive way for 

the improvement of American-Chinese relations," the authors of the study in- 
dicate. They link this with the fact that in the long run "western influ- 
ence... will be the greatest ‘1 the area of satisfying the economic demands 
of China."" Apparently, the »«ry hard tone of J. Kreps and R. Strauss at the 
negotiations in Beijing is also explained by the understanding of the fact 
that by its orientation toward the West Beijing has placed itself in a de- 
pendent--to a certain extent--position. It can be presumed that the mani- 
festations of American dictation will gradually increase as China begins to 
get stuck in a complex system of economic relations with the capitalist 
countries. 


At the same time it is quite obvious that in economic relations, as, inci- 
dentally, in political relations, with the United States China, by attempt- 
ing to blackmail the United States with the "Soviet threat" and the possi- 
bility of reviewing its anti-Soviet policy, is conducting its own, purposive 
line. It is seeking the more favorable conditions of economic cooperation 
with the United States (low interest rates on loans, major credits, the 
transfer of modern technology and so on). Moreover, the Chinese leadership 
is striving in every possible way to stimulate a competitive struggle be- 
tween the United States and Japan, the United States and Europe for its 
market, in other words, to play on the economic conflicts between the west- 
ern powers. But in order to facilitate the accomplishment of trade and eco- 
nomic ties with the capitalist countries, Beijing is renouncing more and 
more its once "unshakable" ideological and economic aims. The policy of 
"reliance on domestic forces" was fundamentally revised on this level. China 
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not only proclaimed its willingness to create joint enterprises and open 
concessions, but also made concrete efforts in this direction. But in the 
spring of 1979, during the visit of M. Blumenthal, the Chinese representa- 
tives, in his words, showed an interest in occupying the seats held for the 
present by Taiwan in the International Bank for Reconstruction and Redevel- 
opment and the International Monetat\ Fund, which are controlled by the 
United States and the EEC. 


In this situation American business circles were extremely enthusiastic 
about the prospects of a new "opening" of China. However, the further de- 
velopment of events showed that such expectations were based on a shaky 
foundation. During J. Kreps’ visit to Beijing she was told about the re- 
visicn taking place in Beijing of the clearly overstated limits of the 

"Four Modernizations" program, as well as the current PRC economic develop- 
ment plan. And although the Chinese side and the American secretary made 
reassuring statements, it became clear that the possibilities of the profit- 
able exploitation by the United States of the needs of the Chinese economy, 
which were on the verge of appearing, were decreasing sharply. 


Thus, in April 1979 reports appeared that the large-scale plans for the con- 
struction by American tourist firms of hotels in the PRC were being ques- 
tioned. And estimates, which called into doubt the ability of Beijing to 
pay for large-scale deliveries of machinery and equipment from the West, 
began to be published in American scientific periodicals. rhe conclusions 
of a report, which was prepared in March 1979 by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, are also permeated with skepticism. In the publication of this 
department--the magazine BUSINESS AMERICA--it was stressed that China needs 
foreign capital equipment in amount of $70-85 billion in order to fulfill 
its lO-year plan (1976-1985). The currency receipts from toreign economic 
operations would be insufficient to cover the indicated amount, and China 
will have to resort to long-term foreign credits in the amount of $15-25 
billion. Meanwhile, as the American magazine NEWSWEEK noted, in the opin- 
ion of experts, the Chinese side is incapable of paying off such consider- 
able loans, 


Under these circumstances in American ruling circles the stress was placed 
on the idea of the_need for the PRC "to open the doors" for /foreign capi- 
tal investments/ /in boldface/ on conditions acceptable to potential in- 
vestors. The Beijing leadership was not slow in meeting the demands of 
western capital half way. A special law on combined companies was passed 
in China in July 1979. In conformity with this law with the sanction of 
the Chinese Government foreign companies, economic organizations and private 
individuals are being granted extensive opportunities to form joint asso- 
ciations for the production of various types of finished products and the 
working of the mineral wea'th of the PRC. Although in the statement of the 
Chinese Government it was stated that management and other questions should 
be resolved by consultations of both parties, it has by no means been ruled 
out that the foreign administratior will be able to establish unilateral 
control over these enterprises, siuce it is intended to borrow the entire 
arsenal of means of managing industry from the United States and other 
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western countries. Moreover, Beijing is granting foreign investor firms 
numerous benefits in the area of taxation and the supply of raw materials 
and materials. In conformity witha statement of Vice Premier of the PRC 
State Council L. Xiannian, the foreign firm receives the right to own the 
majority (more than 50 percent) of the stock capital of joint enterprises 
on the condition of "the observance of Chinese laws."" In his words, the 
maximum duration of the existence of a joint enterprise is 20 years. 


However, the effectiveness of this means of developing PRC economic rela- 
tions with the West, particularly the United States, is evoking serious 
doubts among many American specialists. 


The uncertainty of official Washington and U.S. business circles with re- 
spect to the domestic political stability in the PRC remains one of the im- 
portant factors limiting the prospects of such undertakings. It is by no 
means possible to guarantee that as a result of a periodic domestic politi- 
cal turn foreign capital investments will not be threatened. And it is in 
general difficult to presume that the low level of economic and technical 
development of the country will enable China to "digest'' American and other 
foreign investments in an economically justified period. There are also a 
number of other political and economic factors which make very vague the 
possibility of a qualitative leap in American-Chinese trade and economic re- 
lations and the prospects of their development by means of concessions and 
the creation of joint enterprises. 


The trade agreement between the United Stai.s and the PRC, which was con- 
cluded in July 1979, also cannot solve the many objective difficulties in 
this direction. It creates the legal basis for trade and economic ties, 
but will hardly be able to fundamentally influence their development. The 
most-favored-nation status promised to Beijing in the agreement, for example, 
can only negligibly increase PRC exports to the American market. In 1978 
two studies on the possible consequences of granting such a status to Chin- 
ese exports to the United States and other countries were made for the U.S. 
Congress. The authors of the studies came to the conclusion that this ac- 
tion would not have a significant influence on trade in the leading goods 
of current Chinese exports to the United States. The reason is that a con- 
siderable share of these goods even now do not have duties imposed on then 
or have imposed on them the same duties as do goods which are imported from 
countries already enjoying the most-favored-nation status. 


For all this, quite serious /conflicts/ /in boldface/ have also appeared in 
the sphere of economic relations. In particular, the problem of American 
imports of inexpensive Chinese textile goods has been aggravated. Their 
rapid increase has provoked the great discontent of American corporations 
which produce these goods. Opinions about the need to introduce protection- 
ist measures against textile imports from the PRC began to be heard back in 
the mid-1970's. At that time such steps were not taken under the conditions 
of an overall decline in the commodity turnover between the two countries, 
particularly a decline of Chinese exports to the United States. However, 
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in 1979 this problem was raised again by the American side. The leaders of 
the U.S. Congress warned the administration that if a ceiling was not set 
for deliveries of Chinese textile goods, it would be completely impossible 
for the Senate for domestical political reasons to ratify the American- 
Chinese trade agreement. R. Strauss presented the Chinese representatives 
at the negotiations in fact an ultimatum with a very limited deadline-- 
three days. Not receiving tie required response, the United States several 
days later imposed unilatevally strict quotas on Chinese textiles. Beijing 
tacitly agreed to this discriminatory measure. It will be in effect for a 
year (starting 31 May 1979). During this period Washington hopes to impose 
on Beijing a textile agreement, which would provided for greater restric- 
tions than at present on imports of such goods from China. 


Along with trade Washington is seeking to conclude with the PRC agreements 
in the area of /air/ /in boldface/ traffic and on questions of /sea/ /in 
boldface/ shipping, which would provide for the protection of the interests 
of U.S. corporations. For example, the American side is demanding that a 
minimum of one-third of the maritime freigh: turnover between the two coun- 
tries be carried on ships under the American flag. 


The conditions of the settlement of mutual /financial/ /in boldface/ 
claims, which have not been complecely clarified, remain another stumbling 
block. For a long time China did not recognize as legal the claims of 
American citizens and companies in the amount of $196.6 million (former 
American property in China, which was nationalized in 1949, was valued at 
this amount). On the other hand, in the United States Chinese funds in the 
amount of $80.5 million were frozen for a long time as potential compensa- 
tion for American claims. Besides the question of private claims, some 
circles in the United States attach serious importance to official American 
claims against the PRC, which are connected with old iocans of the Export- 
Import Bank, claims of the American Postal Service, a claim for the recovery 
of the property of the U.S. consulate and so forth in the amount of 

$200 million. 


The solution of the problem of mutual financial claims was also the primary 
task of che trip of M. Blumenthal to Beijing. As a result of the negotia- 
tions an agreement was initialed, in conformity with which China will re- 
ceive all its frozen assets in the United States, while the American side 
will receive compensation in the amount of less than half of the value of 
the nationalized private assets. The assets received from the PRC will be 
divided proportionately among the American plaintiffs, the main ones of 
which are Exxon, Caltex, ITT and General Electric. 


In .pite of the statements of the parties that as a result of the 1979 
negotiations these issues were basically resolved, reports have appeared in 
the general and scientific press, which attest that this problem has not 
been removed from the agenda and may yet play a significant role. The point 
is that a number of private companies were clearly dissatisfied with the 
proposed compensation. Such a situation is creating certain additional ob- 
stacles in the way of the expansion of American-“hinese trade, for these 
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firms still have an opportunity to actively oppose the agreement through 
the court or legislative bodies of the United States. 


The development of American-Chinese trade and economic relations in the 
1970's shows the existence of a certain objective basis for the activization 
of the relations between the two states in this sphere. The past years 
have shown that there are also considerable areas of variance in interests, 
which are destabilizing the process of reviving economic ties. In striving 
to use the economic needs of China in its own strategic interests and to 
the direct benefit of the monopolies, the United States has normalized 

its economic relations with the PRC, which were broken after the Chinese 
revolution, and has begun their legalization. These steps resulted from 
the meeting by the Chinese side of the demands which to a great extent in- 
crease the possibilities for the introduction of the monopoly capital of 
the United States and its allies in the Chinese economy. In turn Beijing 
is seeking to utilize the economic ties with the West as much as possible 
for fulfilling its military and economic programs, which are called upon to 
ensure the accomplishment of its great power hegemonistic plans. 
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AMERICAN LAWYERS VISIT THE SOVIET UNION 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 71-72 


/Tnterview with U.S. Attorney General Griffin B. Bell by V. A. Vlasikhin/ 


/Text/ Last summer a delegation of American lawyers 
headed by Griffin B. Bell, who at that time held the 

post of U.S. Attorney General, was in the Soviet Union 

on an invitation from the Association of Soviet Jurists. 
The delegation included the well-known American lawyers 
Malcolm Wilkey, a judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia, William Spann, president of the 
Association of Trial Lawyers of America during 1977-1978, 
and Brooksley Landau, an active figure of the association. 


The American delegation jointly with members of the Asso- 
ciation of Soviet Jurists took par’ in four working semi- 
nars, at which the following 1 1emes were discussed: the 
role of law and lawyers in th: development of positive 
relations between the USSR and the United States; legal 
aspects of environmental protection; the legal protection 
of mothers and children; the fight against offenses of an 
international nature. A considerable community of points 
of view was found on the majority of the questions dis- 
cussed and the practical value of further searches for 
mutually acceptable decisions was emphasized. 


Member of the Politburo of the CPSU Central Committee and 
Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers A. N. Kosygin 
received American delegation head G. Bell at the Kremlin. 


During its stay in the $ viet Union the delegation met 
with President of the As: ‘ation of Soviet Jurists and 
Chairman of the USSR Suprea? Court L. N. Smirnov, USSR 
Prosecutor General R. A. Rudenko, USSR Minister of 
Justice V. I. Terebilov and USSR Minister of Internal 
Affairs N. A. Shchelokov. An exchange of opinions on 
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questions of Soviet-American relations in light of the re- 
sults of the meeting of General Secretary of the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee and Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet L. I. Brezhnev and U.S. President J. Carter 
in Vienna was held. 


At the end of the visit a joint communique was signed. 
Chairman of the USSR Supreme Court L. I. Smirnov signed it 
on behalf of the Association of Soviet Jurists, G. Bell 
signed in on behalf of the American party. In the conclu- 
sion of the communique it is stated: "The spirit of Vien- 
na and SALT II, which permeated the entire visit of the 
delegation, is an excellent platform, on which the future 
should be built and relations in the spirit of peace for 
the good of mankind should be developed.” 


G. Bell granted an interview to our correspondent V. A. 
Viasikhin. 


Question: What was the purpose of the visit of the delegation of the Asso- 
ciation of Trial Lawyers of America? 


Answer: Our goal was the further expansion and improvement of the relations 
between Soviet and American legal practioners and scientists. 


Question: Are you satisfied with its results? 


Answer: Yes, I am. We had an excellent trip, during which very useful and 
meaningful meetings were held with representatives of the Soviet legal pro- 
fession. And I feel that following these meetings we began to understand 
both each other and the legal systems of our countries much better. 


Question: How do you picture the role of law and lawyers in the develop- 
ment of the relations between the USSR and the United States? 


Answer: The task of law and the cooperation of lawyers is the creation of 
a mechanism both in the area of law itself and in other spheres, by means 
of which specialists of all fields of knowledge could work productively to 
solve many problems of an international nature. Of course, in their activ- 
ity the lawyers of each country base themselves on the procedures and rules 
which have been established for their own country. But there is alsc some 
similarity of the legal systems. In my opinion, it would be a good thing 
for the cause of peace, if we developed a specific system of basic, univer- 
sally recognized standards of law and legality, which would promote a 
greater mutual understanding of the legal systems of our countries. 


Question: What are your impressions from traveling about the country? 


Answer: They are very good. We visited Mescow, Tashkent, Samarkand and 
Leningrad. The achievexnents of the Soviet people--the scale of housing 
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construction, the agricultural development programs, the measures on pro- 
tecting natural resources and the environment--are impressive. You are put- 
ting much energy and money into the restoration of the monuments of anti- 
quity, which is evidence of the considerate attitude of a civilized people 
toward its history and cultural values. You have spent much money on the 
rehabilitation and restoration of Leningrad, and all this deserves great 
praise. The visit to Leningrad, where we saw with our own eyes at the 

price of what victims and deprivations the Soviet people achieved victory 

in the war and how sincerely the Soviet people are devoted to the caus” of 
peace, created a great impression on us. 


Question: What is your appraisal of the Soviet-American SALT II Treaty? 
Answer: I support this treaty and express the hope that it will become the 


basis for the further development of positive relations between the USSR 
and the United States in the matter of strengthening peace. 
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THE EXECUTJON OF CHARLES HORMAN. AN AMERICAN S/CRIFICE 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 73-84 


/Conclusion of the translation by V. N. Pivovarova of chapters from the book 
"The Exec:cion of Charles Horman. An American Sacrifice" by Thomas Hauser, 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, Irc., New York, 1978; first installment pub- 
lished in SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLI1.xA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 10, October 1979; sec- 
ond installment published in SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 11, 


November 1979/ 


/Not translated by JPRS/ 
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THE ENERGY CRISIS AND U.S. AVIATION INDUSTRY 


Mosco’? SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 85-94 
/Article by S. D. Beshelev/ 


/Not translated by JPRS/ 
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THE DATA-PROCESSING INDUSTRY 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 95-104 
/Article by G. B. Kochetkov/ 


/Not translated by JPRS/ 
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JAPANESE MANAGEMENT IN THE U.S. 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 104-109 
/Article by A. N. Kuritsyn/ 


/Not translated by JPRS/ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Malcolm Cowley Memoirs 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 110-112 


/Review by A. S. Malyarchik of the book "And I Worked at the Writer's 
Trade. Chapters of Literary History: 1918-1978" by Malcolm Cowley, New 
York, Viking, 1978, 276 pages/ 


/Text/ In the latest book of the 80-year-old American literary scholar it 
is easy to discern features if not of a public creative will, then at least 
of a conscious summary by the author of his diverse activity. Reaclling 
the circumstances which accompanied bis literary debut in the late 1920's, 
Cowley formulates again the value orientation, to which he sought to be 
true in subsequent decades: "I wanted to become a writer, but not at all a 
celebrity, whose works are printed in lush magazines. By living incon- 
spicuously and limiting my needs, I wanted to preserve my inner freedom in 
order to surprise everyone one fine day with something totally new and very 
talented." Cowley was not destined to become a major prose writer or poet; 
the only collection of his verse, "Blue Juanita" (1929), which was written 
under the influence of French surrealism, was not continued. However, as 

a literary critic, and then an expert in the creative work of the represent- 
atives of his generation--the most important U.S. writers of the 20th cen- 
tury--M. Cowley acquired extensive recognition in his own country and in- 
ternational fame. 


The genre of Cowley's book, which was titled after a slightly altered line 
from a gay English ditty about a bachelor who “always lived for himself 

and did almost everything under the sun," can be characterized as a combina- 
tion of autobiographic essays with sketches of literary morals in the United 
States, as well as with observations on the creative work of a number of 
contemporary writers. The composition of the volume is somewhat nonuniform: 
for example, the interesting critical biographical essay devoted to Erskine 
Caldwell, who long ago had already fallen into disfavor among most bourgeois 
literary scholars, is placed next to factual information on the discords in 
the literary surroundings in connection with the founding of the National 
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Institute of the Arts and Letters, while the content study of the crea- 
tive path of the poet Conrad Aiken is interrupted by quite amorphous judg- 
ments, whichare more descriptive of manners than analytical, on the theme 
of "how writers write." Although the subtitle of the work is "Chapters of 
Literary History: 1918-1978," its author apparently did not intend to cre- 
ate a systematized scientific work on the declared theme. In reality the 
reader is faced with a number of articles, which were written in various 
connections and are united, on the one hand, by the chronological frame- 
work of the period in question and, on the other, by the peisonality of the 
author himself, whose presence as a contemporary and a collaborator of the 
literary process is felt on each page. 


While measuring traditionally the history of U.S. literature in the 20th 
century in segments a decade in length, Cowley writes comparatively little 
about the 1920's, which have already served as a topic of research in his 
books "Exile's Return" (1934) and "Second Flowering: Works and Days of the 
Lost Generation" (1973). Void in contrast to its predecessors of the vi- 
tality of direct impressions, the latter of the mentioned works was notable 
in return for the soundness of analysis and the completeness of the cover- 
age of the material. Nearly all the most prominent figures who made up the 
"lost generation," which Cowley, however, is inclined to call the "genera- 
tion of lucky," received their share of attention here: Fitzgerald and 
Hemingway, Faulkner and Dos Passos, Cummings and Hart Crane. In his new 
book Cowley returns to the figures of Hemingway and Faulkner, but does not 
advance any new ideas in the interpretation of their creative work. The 
1920's are now represented in Cowley's book by the quite secondary names of 
the poet Foster Damon and the prose writer Robert Coates, with respect to 
whom the author justly notes that they were both nothing more than "people 
in the crowd," which constituted the <aimated and motley background of this 
remarkable literary era. 


Of a different nature is Cowley's account of the "fair decade" of the 1930's, 
which the American critic calls "the years of faith, faith in the apocalyp- 
tic dream of universal brotherhood, which was shared then by all writers, 
with the exception oniy of inveterate hack writers, who did not set them- 
selves any serious goals." Cowley convincingly refutes the opinion which 

is widespread in the United States, that the creative work of Faulkner, Fitz- 
gerald and T. Wolfe was outside this prevailing mood; at the same time he 
sees the highest expression of social inspiration in Dos Passos' trilogy 
"USA," in Hemingway's novel "For Whom the Bells Toll" and especially in 
Steinbeck's "optimistic tragedy," "The Grapes of Wrath." On the basis of 
these and several other noteworthy works Cowley believes that America in 

the 1930's added to the old slogan of the Great French Revolution "liberte, 
egalite, fraternite" another important component--the idea of human worth: 
"It was the struggle for the dignity of man that was revealed during those 
years by Steinbeck among his Oklahomans, by Faulkner among the Mississippi 
Negroes, by Hemingway among the Spanish rebels and by James Agee among the 
white sharecroppers at the cotton plantations of Alabama." Not only the 
recognition of man's abstract right of the pursuit of happiness, but also 

the insistent demand to defend his honor and good name--these are probably 
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the main conceptual result derived by U.S. literature from the complicated 
stratification of the conflicts of ideas of the 1930's. 


Moving on to the examination of American prose and poetry during the war 
and postwar period, Cowley tries not to repeat what he has already said 
earli-r and what the readers know from his books "Literary Situation" (1954) 
and "The Many-Windowed House" (1970). He appraises the 1940's as an era 
when “hardly anything happened in the literary world, since ‘external life' 
was so rich in events’; on the writers of the 1950's he says that "the nar- 
rowing of the spectrum of interests and the loss of social resonance united 
their works to a perceptible extent as compared with what had been written 
during the preceding literary era." But Cowley makes a significant amend- 
ment to the current notion about the "silent generation" of the 1950's, 
calling it rather the "expectant," "listening" generation and even the gen- 
eration "which asks questions," but questions, however, without particular 
interest, in a calm, or rather a melancholy tone, as one asks when he knows 
that the answer received will not change anything in the established world- 
ly practice. Cowley assigns Salinger, Capote, H. Gold and R. Morris with 
good reason to this group of gifted people, who had been squeezed by the 
bourgeois routine, but still "question" and disturb the corscience of their 
audience. 


In the concluding chapter of the book, "Rebels, Artists and Scoundrels" 
Cowley gives from the viewpoint of an "aloof observer" a brief appraisal of 
the processes which took place in U.S. literary and social life during the 
1960's and early 1970's. Following Morris Dickstein, author of the work 
"The Gates of Eden: American Literature in the Sixties" (1977), Cowley 
divides this interval, which is saturated with events, into three stages: 
"the years of hope" (1963-1966), "the years of confrontation" (1967-1970) 
and "the times of confusion" (1970-1973). It is noteworthy, however, that 
this periodization provides hardly anything for understanding the evolution 
of American literature and its connection with the social movements of the 
recent past. It has become an indisputable fact that the “young rebels" 
and creators of the "counterculture" of the 1960's did not make any signifi- 
cant contribution to the literary, graphic ideological substantiation of 
their program, having left the accomplishment of this task to writers of 
the older generation (Vonnegut, Barthe, Coover), but using even more often 
as battle standards works which were written under a completely different 
historical situation, like J. Heller's "Catch 22" and Salinger's "Catcher 
in the Rye." At the same time Cowley correctly suggests that the increase 
of the oppositional sentiments in the social sphere could not but influence 
the formation of the world outlook of the debutantes of the 1970's, to 
whom, along with Joan Didion and Ann Taylor, whom he mentions, it would be 
legitimate also to assign John Gardner, Mary Gordon and John Irving. 


The mosiac nature of the composition and a certain triviality of some pages 
to a certain extent decrease the scientific ponderability of the M. Cowley's 
collection of critical literary and critical biographic works. But, all 

the same, the lively testimony of a man, who actively promoted the public 
recognition of the most prominent talents of his country, is of undoubted 
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interests both for the specialist in literary criticism and for any con- 
noisseur of the American classics of the 20th century. 


Interest Groups, Lobbying, Policymaking 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 112-113 


[Review by T. N. Yudina of the book "Interest Groups, Lobbying and Policy- 
making" by Norman J. Ornstein and Shirley Elder, Washington, Congressional 
Quarterly Press, 1978, XII +245 pages/ 


/Text/ In the opinion of the authors of the book being reviewed, many 
people in the United States have an insufficiently clear idea of the activ- 
ity of lobbyists, that is, the people who directly defend the interests of 
certain pressure groups or others. The opinion is widespread in the coun- 
try that "a lobbyist is an imposing man, with shifty eyes, who hands en- 
velopes with money to dishonest political figures" (p XII). The reason for 
this, the authors admit, is that for many people the activity of lobbyists 
is connected with corruption. It is not so much the revelations of recent 
years, which pertain to political graft, as the interconnection, which is 
obvious even to the ordinary observer, between the financial support by the 
largest U.S. corporations of the election campaigns of candidates for Con- 
gress and the subsequent statements of the laymakers in defense of the in- 
terests of the corporations which financed them, which serve as the grounds 
for this. All this is conducive to the creation of an "oversimplified 
idea" of the activity of lobbyists and of lobbying itself as a whole, the 
authors state. 


The activities of the major lobby organizatioas of big business, small 
business, farmers and labor unions are described in detail in the book. In 
the 1970's lobbying in the United States became not only more diverse in the 
forms and methods of influence on the political process, Ornstein and Elder 
claim, the sphere of lobbying activity and its interests was extended. 

Along with an increase of the lobbying activity of major corporations the 
activity of so-called public interest groups is being stepped up. 


The authors note that in 1973-1974 there were 83 such groups, of them 2l 
groups for environmental protection, 13 for the protection of consumer in- 
terests, 5 for the protection of civil rights and the war on poverty and 16 
which upheld the cause of peace. In recent years such organizations of a 
lobby nature as the National Taxpayers Union, which has existed since 1969 
and has more than 40,000 members, have entered the political arena. The 
main goal of this group is actions against unjustified (from the public 
point of view) federal expenditures, first of all military expenditures; 
the Federation of American Scientists--it was founded in 1946 and represents 
more than 7,000 scientists; the Women's International League for Peace and 
Freedom, which was founded in 1915, its American sector became an active 
supporter of the struggle for peace. The largest public lobby organiza- 
tion--Common Cause--has about 250,000 members and speaks out of many 
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issues, defending the interests of consumers in the face of the attack of 
the monopolies. 


N. Ornstein and S. Elder also examine the foreign policy lobby. ‘they note 
that there are two types of this lobbying activity--the lobby of agents of 
foreign governments and the lobby of American groups, which have interests 
in foreign countries. At present many countries have their own agent or 
agents in Washington, whose task is to lobby Congress and the Department of 
State on questions of foreign aid and most-favored-nation status in trade, 
as well as on several other questions. This second type of this lobbying 
activity is connected with the area of domestic problems. For example, 

the AFL-CIO tried to get an increase of the duties on Italian shoes in 
order to protect the American shoe industry; electronics firms tried to get 
the introduction of a protectionist trade barrier in order to protect 
American industry from competing Japanese firms and so on. 


As the authors of the book point out, in the 1970's a sharp step up in the 
lobbying of ethnic groups--Americans of Jewish, Arabic and Greek descent-- 
occurred. 


Thus, in the book practically the entire spectrum of pressure groups is 
shown, the motive forces and directions of the activity of the main inter- 
est groups, which have appeared on the U.S, political arena, are revealed, 


However, in enumerating and classifying the lobby organizations, the authors 
cannot but admit that the financial assets and other means, which one organ- 
ization or another, or rather interest group, has and can use co achieve 
its goals, play an essential, and in a number of instances a decisive role 
when evaluating the effectiveness of lobby organizations. For example, the 
major organizations of American business have tens of registered lobbyists 
in Congress, while the organizations representing public interests are, as 

a rule, deprived of such an opportunity. 


The authors also recognize another important feature of lobbying in the 
United States: even the most democratic of the pressure groups are made 

up of representatives of the highest strata of the U.S. population (p 10). 
The poor and even the representatives of the middle strata of the population 
are deprived of the opportunity to be heard during the discussion of na- 
tional policy, and thereby to influence the policy of Washington. 


American-Japanese Textile War 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 113-114 


/Review by A. A. Soskin of the book "The Textile Wrangle. Conflict in 
Japanese-American Relations, 1969-1971" by I. M. Destler, Haruhiro Fakui, 
Hidea Sato, Ithaca and London, Cornell University Press, 1979, 394 pages/ 


/Text/ "Trade wars" between the United States and Japan have broken out 
more than once during the past 15 years. In the book being reviewed it is 
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a matter of comparatively recent events--the "textile war" of 1969-1971. 
However, taking into account the current status of the trade and economic 
relations of the two countries, it is also of definite interest today. 


The authors of the book--I. M. Destler, the head of a program of the Car- 
negie Endowment for studies of the interrelations of the executive and Con- 
gress, H. Fukui, a professor of the University of California, and H. Sato, 
a member of the Yale University staff--trace the evolution of American- 
Japanese relations in the postwar period and come to the conclusion that 
the "textile war" of 1969-1971 was not unexpected. During the first two 
decades following World War II, the authors believe, the relations between 
the two countries on the whole developed favorably. The closeness of their 
foreign policy and economic interests played a definite role in this. In 
military political issues the Japanese ruling circles adhered to a clear 
pro-American orientation. At the same time no apprehensions concerning 
economic competition on the part of Japan were felt in the United States 
during that period. On the contrary, the United States was interested in 
strengthening Japan economically as its most important military ally and 
therefore gave it some support. Thus, the United States achieved the ad- 
mission of Japan to GATT and OECD, provided it with technology and for a 
long time resigned itself to Japanese restrictions on foreign investments 
(pp 24-25). 


In the mid-1960's the situation changed. Washington's Vietnam adventure 
showed the Japanese Government the danger with which the unconditional 
movement in the channel of American politics was fraught. As Japan gained 
strength economically, the United States was confronted more and more with 
Japanese competition, which was especially severe under the conditions of 
the overall deterioration of its international] economic positions. Japan 
began to be regarded in the United States not only as a military political 
ally, but also as an economic rival. At the same time Japan with its 
rapid rate of economic growth was less and less inclined to resign itself 
to the position of a second-rate power (p 26). The “textile war" was one 
of the manifestations of stepped-up Japanese nationalism (p 87). 


Thus, the authors conclude, "...the textile conflict of 1969-1971 emerged 
during a transitional period for Japanese-American relations. The former 
foundations of their alliance had begun to become obsolete, and new ones 
had not yet been formed" (p 28). 


The "textile war" began in 1968, when during the election campaign Republi- 
can Party presidential candidate R. Nixon promised to get a restriction on 
imports to the United States of woolen and synthetic fabrics and items made 
from them (the importation of cotton fabrics was regulated by a previously 
concluded international agreement). Nixon gave this promise, the authors 
emphasize, in order to enlist the support of delegates from the southern 
states (where the U.S. textile industry is basically concentrated) and to 
achieve his nomination at the Republic Party Convention (p 68). After 
being elected President Nixon tried to reduce the imports of textiles by 
concluding agreements with the exporting countries, and first of all Japan. 
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But Japan, one of the leading exporters of textiles to the United States, re- 
sponded to the prwposal to establish "voluntary" restrictions on exports 
with a sharp rejecticn. The course of the negotiations between the two 
countries is described in the book in detail, month by month, 


The exceptionally hard line taken by both the Japanese and the American 
textile business was, in the opinion of the authors, the main cause of the 
textile conflict, which dragged on for three years. As a result both the 
official proposals of the U.S. Administration (in January 1970) and the 
compromise versions, which the American party advanced in Merch of the same 
year, were rejected due to the opposition of Japanese manufacturers, al- 
though Japanese Prime Minister E. Sato during a meeting with Nixon in 
November 1969 expressed the willingness to accept the American conditions. 
In turn, as a result of the negative reaction of the textile business the 
United States did not accept the counteroffer of the Japanese Government 
(March 1970). When under the conditions of the activization of anti- 
Japanese sentiments in the United States the threat of the passage of pro- 
tectionist legislation arose, Japanese business circles came forward in 
March 1971 with a plan of some limitation of textile exports to the United 
States, but this plan was rejected by the American administration as 
inadequate (p 272). 


The United States was able to get from Japan an agreement on the limitation 
of exports of textile goods only in late 1971. As is known, in August of 
that year U.S. President Nixon introduced a number of extraordinary economic 
measures, including an additional tax on imports, which struck a painful 
blow to Japanese interests. Moreover, taking advantage of the established 
"emergency situation," the United States threatened to extent to Japan the 
Trading With the Enemy Act (p 293). Under these conditions tne Japanese 
Government, not wishing the further aggravation of relations with the United 
States, agreed to concessions. A three-year agreement, which limited 
Japanese exports of textile goods to the United States, was signed between 
the two countries on 3 January 1972. In subsequent years the exports of 
Japanese textiles to the United States decreased so substantially that in 
the mid-1970's a number of the restrictions stipulated by the agreement 

were removed (p 317). The textile exports from Japan began to increase 
again only in 1977; in early 1979 a new three-year agreement was concluded, 
which establishes the limits of the increase of imports to the United States 
of Japanese textile goods and garments. 


In spite of the considerably descriptive nature, the book "The Textile 
Wrangle" gives an idea about a very important stage of U.S. interrelations 
with one of its leading allies and trade partners. In it an attempt has 
been made to show the effect of domestic policy factors on the elaboration 
and implementation of the foreign economic policy of the two most prominent 
capitalist countries. 
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THE USSR- CANADA: SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL CONTACTS 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 115-117 


Article by B. I. Alekhin/ 


/Text/ Modern world economic relations are making possible and necessary 
the transition to more and more complex and diverse forms of international 
economic, industrial, scientific and technical cooperation, including be- 
tween countries with a different social system. For the USSR and Canada 
this transition began only in the mid-1970's. (The first Soviet-Canadian 
trade agreement was signed in 1956.) During the 1960's an extremely lim- 
ited number of contacts in the area of science and technology went beyond 
the exchange of information and visits of specialists. On the Canadian side 
the government was the initiator. Since 1964 the federal corporation Atomic 
Energy of Canada has been cooperating with the USSR State Committee for 
Utilization of Atomic Energy, while since 1969 the firm Polysar, which also 
belongs to the Federal Government, has been cooperating with the USSR Minis- 
try of the Petroleum Refining and Petrochemical Industry. 


The first intergovernmental "Agreement on Cooperation in the Use of the 
Achievements of Science and Technology in Industry," which was signed in 
1971 and on the basis of which a joint commission and its operational 
bodies--the working groups on the petroleum and gas, pulp and paper, timber 
and wood working, metallurgical industries, power engineering, transporta- 
tion, agriculture and others--operated, became an effective catalyst of the 
development of Soviet-Canadian scientific and technical contacts. During 
1971-1976 (the period of work of the commission) the number of visits of 
specialists to both countries exceeded 90, 12 bilateral symposia and semi- 
mars were held. At its Fourth Session in 1975 the joint commission came to 
the conclusion that the cooperation had acquired a long-term and planned 
mature and a favorable situation had formed for the transition from intro- 
ductory measures to the elaboration and implementation in practice of a 
number of joint scientific, technical and research projects. 





-— -— 


1. See SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 12, 1977, p 37. 
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At that time 10 such projects were under the consideration of the parties. 
Some of them had been nearly or fully accomplished. Thus, in 1975-1976 in 
accordance with a contract of the Mashinoeksport Foreign Trade Association 
the Canadian Research Association for Drilling conducted tests of Soviet 
turbodrills. The same /Soviet/ association and the firm Global Trading in 
1976 signed a contract for the delivery from Canada to the USSR of some 
machinery and materials, as well as for the main installation operations and 
technical consultations, which are necessary for the sinking of oil wells 
under the conditions of permafrost. The joint designing of a thermal elec- 
tric power station for construction in third countries was completed. Cana- 
dian drilling equipment is being successfully introduced in the USSR. 2 


At the Fourth Session of the joint commission it was pointed out at the 
same time that it is necessary to devote much attention to the specifica- 
tion of cooperation on the main themes by the determination of the specific 
projects according to such criteria as the nature and task, the feasibility, 
the identification of all those interested in each country, the anticipated 
benefit and the time necessary for the complete preparation of the project. 
The joint commission appealed to the USSR State Committee for Science and 
Technology and the Canadian Ministry of Industry, Trade and Commerce, which 
are responsible for the fulfillment of the agreement, to take the necessary 
steps to prepare a list of projects according to the indicated criteria, 
which would become the future program of cooperation. The joint commission 
noted that in a number of instances one party has significant achievements 
in the area of basic research, while the other has better opportunities to 
use them for practical purposes. This is making it possible to determine 
the new directions of scientific and technical contacts, which go beyond 
the activity of the working groups. 


The first steps have been taken within the framework of the agreement toward 
the introducion of complex forms of scientific and technical contacts be- 
tween the USSR and Canada, which resulted from the high level of scientific 
and technical development of the two countries, a certain similarity of 
their positions in the international division of labor, as well as--owing to 
the similarity of their geographical and climatic conditions--a certain 
mutual complementariness within some sectors of the economy and forms of 
research and development. This made it possible not only to study all pos- 
sible characteristics of industrial production of each country, but also to 
elaborate a concrete program of actions and to determine the departments 

ani firms, which are capable of cooperating on this program. In a number of 
cases it was a valuable tool for identifying the short-term and long-term 
commercial potentials which are of mutual interest. For example, Canadian 
firms concluded contracts for the delivery to the USSR of equipment for the 
timber and wood processing industry, pipeline compressors, hydraulic pumps 
and four-wheel drive vehicles, while Soviet organizations concluded con- 
tracts on the delivery to Canada of tractors, agricultural implements, power 
equipment, machine tools and other items. 





2. See SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 12, 1977, p 38. 
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Several license agreements, to which Soviet organizations and Canadian 
firms became parties, were concluded in the 1970's One of the world's 
largest producers of aluminum and items made from it--Alcan Aluminum-~pur- 
chased a Soviet license for the design of the busbar of aluminum electro- 
lyzers. The leader of the Canadian steel industry, the Steel Company of 
Canada, in accordance with a sublicense purchased a Soviet system of evap- 
orative cooling of blast furnaces. A license agreement is in effect be- 
tween the Litsenzintorg Foreign Trade Association, the Canadian firm Kaiser 
Resources and the Japanese Mitsui Mining in the area of the hydraulic mining 
of coal. The same association purchased from the Canadian firm Bata Shoes 
a license, the technical and production "know-how," as well as equipment 
for the production of a number of models of waterproof boots. 


It is interesting that Alcan Aluminum, the Steel Company of Canada and Bata 
Shoes, just as, incidentally, both Polysar and Atomic Energy of Canada, are 
among the giants of Canadian industry, which are controlled by national capi- 
tal. Amother basic characteristic of the Canadian firms participating in 
technological exchanges with the USSR is the fact that the main business of 
most of them is the mining of minerals and the productio1 of industrial raw 
materials and semimanufactures (Alcan Aluminum, the Steel Company of Canada, 
Kaiser Resources, Polysar). And it is this activity which also determines 
the place of Canada in the interna*ional division of labor. 


The intergovernmental "Long-Term Agreement on the Promotion of Economic, 
Industrial, Scientific and Technical Cooperation," which was signed in 1976, 
became an important milestone in the development of scientific and technical 
contacts between the USSR and Canada. It is being implemented under the 
aegis of the USSR Ministry of Foreign Trade and the Canadian Ministry of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce. As before the USSR State Committee for Sci- 
ence and Tecnnology is carrying out cooperation with the Canadian side on 
questions of a scientific and technical nature. One of the tasks of the new 
joint commission, which was set up to implement this agreement, is the elab- 
oration of proposals and measures on expanding scientific and technical co- 
operation. The working groups set up within the framework of the preceding 
agreement were converted into working groups of the new joint commission. 
They have now been entrusted with the solution of questions not only of a 
scientific and technical nature, but also of cooperation in the field of 
economics and industry, as well as with the determination of the possibility 
of trade in machinery, equipment, finished items, engineering services, in- 
dustrial raw materials and agricultural products. The more efficient as- 
sessment and realization of the possibilities of expanding mutual trade on 
the basis of technological exchanges have thereby been ensured, In develop- 
ment of the long-term agreement a comprehensive program of economic, indus- 
trial, scientific and technical cooperation was drafted and was approved 

in 1978. 


While the legal contractual basis of Soviet-Canadian scientific and techni- 
cal contacts continued to be improved, a loss of speed has heen noticed 
since the mid-1970's in the practical implementation of the approved plans. 
No appreciable progress has been achieved in some working groups of the 
"old" joint commission. 
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Back in 1958 the USSR Academy of Sciences and the National Research Council 
of Canada concluded an agreement on cooperation and exchanges, thereby lay- 
ing the groundwork for regular bilateral contacts at the academy level. 
This agreement provides for sending 15 specialists in the field of the na- 
tural sciences from each side on a mission for a total period of 68 months. 
The contacts of scholars in the field of the social sciences are regulated 
by an intergovernmental agreement on exchanges, which was signed in 1971 
and is the basis for compiling specific two-year exchange programs. In ac- 
cordance with this agreement the USSR and Canada can exchange 10 visits 
with a total length of up to 20 months. Moreover, Soviet and Canadian 
scientists have an opportunity to enter into contacts, attending numerous 
scientific forums in both countries and inviting colleagues to give lectures 
and become familiar with scientific activity. Thus, in 1978 112 Soviet 
scientists went to Canada to participate in scientific meetings and 14 went 
on invitations, while correspondingly 83 and 9 Canadian scientists visited 
the USSR for the same purposes. 


Although the agreement between the USSR Academy of Sciences and the National 
Research Council of Canada has been in effect already for more than —v years, 
the parties began to implement a number of joint projects only in the second 
half of the 1970's. The first of them was the development of numerical 
adaptive regulars of activation and speed for powerful synchronous genera- 
tors. The Siberian Institute of Power Engineering of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences and the University of Calgary are acting as partners here. Two 
seminars on this theme (one in the USSR, the other in Canada), the materials 
of which were published, were held in 19/6. The second project is the de- 
velopment of methods to control the carriers of infectious diseases. The 
third project on the theme "Gastrointestinal Hormones" is being carried out 
by the Institute of Physiology imeni I. P. Pavlov of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences and the University of Toronto. Cooperation is being carried out 
by means of the exchange of results of the radio immunological analysis of 
the levels of various hormones, specimens and other information. 


"Delays" are also occurring in the cooperation of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences with the corresponding Canadian organizations. It has been two years 
now since the Soviet proposals on the expansion of cooperation were turned 
over to the Canadian side, but there has been no response yet to these pro- 
posals. In 1978 the Canadian side without any grounds for this cut almost 
in half as against the agreed quota the number of visits of Soviet scien- 
tists to Canada. A year earlier the National Research Council of Canada 
retracted its proposal on increasing the number of scientists sent of trips. 


Thus, along the lines of both intergovernmental agreements and academy con- 
tacts the problem of filling the developed legal contractual forms with real 
cooperation in the areas of scientific research and technical innovations 

is being brought to the forefront. 
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AMERICAN ATLANTIC COUNCIL 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 79 
pp 118-121 


/Article by A. F. Gorelova/ 


/Text/ The strengthening of the ties of "Atlantism" has remained one of 

the main directions of United States foreign policy during the entire post- 
war period. The administration of President J. Carter has also confirmed 
U.S. devotion to this strategic policy. In putting it into practice, U.S. 
ruling circles make extensive use of international forums and organizations 
and private nongovernmental agencies. The most significant among the inter- 
national Atlantic associations are NATO, the North Atlantic Assembly and the 
Atlantic Institute for International Relations in Paris. Each of these 
organizations fulfills its own specific functions. 


In the United States mainly the centers for the study of foreign policy at 

leading universities are engaged in scientific and theoretical research in 

the area of "Atlantism." The Altantic Council of the United States--a non- 
governmental, nonparty organization which was founded in 196l--is a spe- 

cial combined organization, the activity of which is aimed not only at con- b 
ducting scientific research, but also at the practical implementation and 

promotion of the Atlantic policy. 


During that period the complication of the relations between the United 
States and Western Europe, which was cause by differences in their approach 
to many questions of international life, which, in the opinion of U.S. rul- 
ing circles, it was necessary to eliminate for the sake of maintaining the 
positions of the capitalist system as a whole, served as the objective pre- 
requisite for its establishment. The newly founded organization was called 
upon to concentrate the efforts of the advocates of "Atlantism" in various 
sphere of U.S. public life for the purpose of maintaining unity in the 
North Atlantic region. 


The financing of the activity of the council is accomplished through the 
largest monopolies and foundations (such as the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
(Ollegeni) Foundation), as well as private "donors." Government agencies 
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give material support to some measures of the council. Thus, the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce took part in the founding of the committee on East-West 
trade, which began operating in 1974. The "donors" contribute some amounts 
for the implementation of some specific project, other amounts go to the 
general budget of the council, the distribution of which is carried out 

with allowance made for the urgency of certain directions or others of its 
work. 


The Board of Directors of the Atlantic Council is made up of approximately 
100 people--representatives of U.S. ruling circles, who are interested in 
the stable development of American - West European relations, as well as 
scientists and public figures, labor union officials and servicemen. Many 
of them were at one time high-ranking officials and have abundant work ex- 
perience in international organizations. Some hold important official 
posts at present. The members of the board belong to the main structural 
subdivisions of the council--the committees (sometimes several at once). 
The committees of the council have relative independence and often act on 
their own behalf, conducting under their own aegis various studies and meas- 
ures, which creates, in the opinion of the management, a flexible and ef- 
fective system. : 


The Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Atlantic Council at present 
is the well-known American political figure K. Rush. 


Representatives of a number of major multinational corporations, for example, 
Chrysler, Exxon, Procon, Hewlett-Packard and Bendix, belong to the board of 
ithe council and its committees. The representatives of the business world 
are promoting the contacts of the council with U.S. monopolistic circles 

and the process of their mutual influence according to the formula "money- 
ideas." 


During the existence of the Atlantic Council representatives of the politi- 
cal elite of the United States have always been on its board. Nearly all 
the postwar U.S. Secretaries of State--D. Acheson, C. Herter, D. Rusk, W. 
Rogers, H. Kissinger--were on the lists of its directors. For a long time 
former U.S. Vice President H. Humphrey belonged to the council. Former 
Under Secretary of State G. Ball, former Assistant Secretaries of State 

E. Rostow, F. Wilcox, R. Murphy, J. Leddy, T. Finletter and (F. Trezise) 
are actively contributing to the council. Owing to their contacts they all 
have an opportunity to influence in practice the formation of U.S. Atlantic 
policy. 


Former Secretaries of Defense T. Stanley and L. McWade and former Deputy 
Secretaries of Defense D. Packard, W. Foster and P. Nitze, who are taking 
part in the work of the council, link it with the military circles of the 
country. People who in the past held responsible posts in NATO make up a 
special group. 


Among the political scientists, who contribute to the Atlantic Council, 
there are scholars who themselves head research centers (for example, 
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Doctor D. Abshire, chairman of the Center of Strategic and International 
Studies at Georgetown University). The majority of them are well-known 
specialists in American - West European problems. 


Several members of the Atlantic Council belong to the "tripartite commis- 
sion," which "forged" the ideological principles of the present administra- 
tion. Among them it is possible to mention H. Owen--former chairman of the 
Department of Foreign Policy Research of the Brookings Institution, and now 
a special representative of the President on foreign policy issues. More 
than 20 executives of the Atlantic Council are members of The Council on 
Foreign Relations+-an organization which has much influence on the develop- 
ment of the principles of U.S. foreign policy. 


Under present conditions the practical promotion of the consolidation of 
the system of U.S.-West European relations, which is being torn apart 
more and more by conflicts, and the modification of Atlantic ties in con- 
formity with the new circumstances and the demands of the times remain the 
goal of the activity of the Atlantic Council. The specific directions in 
the search for ways to achieve this goal are determined by the conception 
of the present administration about the need to unite all the "individual 
countries" on the basis of "tripartism" (the countries of North America, 
Western Europe and Japan) ,2 for, in the opinion of the executives of the 
council, "these diverse and complex relations were and will be central in 
the sphere of the basic political and economic phenomena, which have an in- 
fluence - the international position and domestic well-being of the United 
States." 


The most important part of the work of the council is scientific research 
work. The council publishes periodic publications--the quarterly magazine 
THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY QUARTERLY, as well as the information bulletin AT- 
LANTIC COMMUNITY NEWS. The results of the work of experts or "working 
groups" on certain problems or others are published in special publica- 
tions--"Policy Papers." Specialists from various U.S. scientific institu- 
tions are enlisted to write basic works on Atlantic problems. Thus, the 
book of Brown University Professor E. Goodman, "The Fate of the Atlantic 
Community,'' which was written on the order of the council, was published 
in 1975. 


The Committee for the Study of Atlantic Problems, which for a long time was 
one of the subdivisions of the council, but has now been formed into an in- 
dependent organization, is primarily engaged in studies on Atlantic prob- 
lems. The Atlantic Council and the Atlantic Institute for International 
Relations (Paris) jointly take care of it. This is expressed in its struc- 
tural design: the committee consists of a North American section, which was 
set up in 1964, and a European section, which was formed in 1967. It is 
made up mainly of specialists in Atlantic policy matters; many of them work 
at scientific centers attached to American and foreign universities. Con- 
tacts between political scientists of the countries of the West are real- 
ized under the aegis of the committee. 
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It is worth dwelling in particular on this aspect of Atlantic cooperation, 
since it makes it possible to trace the mechanism of the exchange of opin- 
ions and information between scholar "Atlantists" on both sides of the At- 
lantic. A leading role here belongs to the Atlantic Conferences, which have 
been held regularly since 1970 and in which the Atlantic Council takes a 
most active part. Problems of "inter-Atlantic relations" in their connec- 
tion with other factors and trends of international life are discussed at 
these conferences. The themes of the meetings of the early 1970's, for 
example, were "The Role of the United States in the World," "International 
Economic Policy: Europe, North America, Latin America," "Resources and 
International Policy." Various U.S. organizations and departments, which 
are interested in clarifying the opinions of "Atlantic circies" on certain 
problems or others, have acted as the organizers of the conferences. Thus, 
in 1974 there was convened an Atlantic Conference, which the U.S. Department 
of Commerce organized and subsidized; the position of corporations with re- 
spect to the crisis in the "Atlantic community" and the problem of infla- 
tion, the official positions of the United States and the countries of 
Western Europe on these problems were the subject of discussion. The At- 
lantic Council also took part in the conference. 


The importance which is attached to these conferences is attested by the 
fact that high-ranking representatives of the U.S. Government take part in 
their work. 


The problem of detente was first discussed at the 1976 Atlantic Conference 
in the FRG. The representatives of 15 organizations of the "Atlantic conm- 
munity," including executives of the Atlantic Council, were present at it. 
The continuation of the discussion on this theme also took place in 1976, 
but at a conference in the United States. Representatives from countries 
of North America, Western Europe and South America took part in the confer- 
ence. Among the American participants were Z. Brzezinski as director of 
the Research Institute on International Changes of Columbia University, 

H. Cleveland as the representative of the Aspen Institute, J. Diebold, 
president of the Diebold Group, Inc., and Columbia University Professor 

R. Gardner--at that time they were all active members of the Atlantic 
Council. 


The question "Does the West Have the Will to Survive?" was the topic of the 
next discussion of 1977. All its participants, among whom were representa- 
tives of the Atlantic Council of the United States, the Atlantic Councils 
of Belgium, Great Britain, Canada, Italy and Norway, members of the Union 
of English-Speaking Countries and other organizations, noted the "crisis of 
confidence" in the countries of the West, which was caused by “pessimism, 
the cynicism of young people, the feeling of dependence on the United 
States in the countries of Western Europe and many other factors."4 


Another form of activity of the Atlantic Council of the United States is 
its participation in Congressional hearings. The representatives of the 
council, when speaking here, promote the point of view of the organization 
on one problem or another and give their recommendations. The discussion, 
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which has been revived from time to time in the Congress during the postwar 
period concerning the structural make-up of the "Atlantic community," can 
serve as a vivid example. The members of the Board of Directors of the 
council were always zealous supporters of the formation of an "Atlantic 
federal union" headed by the United States.5 


We should especially dwell on the participation of Atlantic Council mem- 
bers in the reactionary Committee on the Present Danger. H. Fowler, the 
previous head of the council, became its cochairman, while such active 
figures of the council as D. Packard, E. Rostow and P. Nitze became members 
of it. The participation of Atlantic Council members in the committee, 
which sets as its goal to oppose to detente "its own conditions of peace 
with the Soviet Union,"© attests to the presence in the council of a quite 
strong layer of "hawks," the advocates of a "hard line" with respect to the 
USSR. As was noted in the American press, "the individual members of the 
Committee on the Present Danger are more powerful than the organization it- 
self. They are not at all ‘right-wing fanatics’ or simply schizophrenics, 
who hate communism intensely, and therefore it is impossible to brush them 
aside lightly as one brushes aside extremists. They are people who know 
how to manipulate power carefully and skillfully."’ Such a description is 
also fully applicable to the Atlantic Council members who belong to this 
committee. 


The council devotes the most serious attention in its research and studies 
to economic questions, the relations of the countries of the North Atlantic 
region with the developing countries, the problem of reorganizing the mech- 
anism of governmental and intergovernmental organizations, including the 
United Nations, and so on. Its publications in the series "Policy Papers," 
which regularly appear on the pages of THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY QUARTERLY 
(for example, H. Cleveland's report "World Energy Resources and the U.S. 
Leadership," the report of the special advisory group of the committee on 
trade "GATT Plus the Proposal on Trade Reform," the internal report of the 
special committee on intergovernmental organization and reorganization 
"Beyond Diplomacy: Decision Making in an Interdependent World"), attest to 
this. 





The council is cooperating very actively with several other Atlantic organ- 
izations. This is one of the most important directions of its work. The 
contacts with the Atlantic Institute for International Relations in Paris, 
a private international organization which conducts research on questions 
of the relations between the countries belonging to the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), occupy a special place. Ina 
certain sense the Atlantic Council is the American branch of the institute 
(being an organization associated with it), helps it in collecting money in 
the United States, as well as in disseminating and promoting book production 
and the publication of the series "Atlantic Papers." Moreover, it is the 
Atlantic Council which recommends American representatives for participa- 
tion in research work, the conferences and meetings held by the institute. 
Since the Atlantic Institute in turn has close ties with the Institute for 
Strategic Studies in London, a unique link in the closed chain of similar 
multipurpose political and scientific organizations of the West is formed. 
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The council also has close ties with the NATO Association, the goal of 
which is to promote the fulfillment of the tasks facing the North Atlantic 
bloc. For a long time one of the most active figures of "Atlantism," 

E. Rostow, current vice president of the Atlantic Council, headed the as- 
sociation. 


Another organization connected with the council is the American Council of 
Young Political Leaders. The Atlantic Council is assisting in the further 
development of its activity, the goal of which is the formulation and im- 
plementation of international programs on the exchange of know-how, the 
organization of conferences and seminars for future U.S. political and 
government figures. All this is enabling it to substantially influence the 
young generation of American political figures. 


All these facts attest that in the West there is an extensive network of 
Atlantic organizations, which interact with each other. This enables the 
advocates of "Atlantism" to pursue a coordinated Atlantic policy, to keep 
track of the maintenance of an atmosphere, which is favorable in this sense, 
in the United States and in the other countries of the North Atlantic re- 
gion. The Atlantic Council of the United States plays the leading role 
among them. 


The influence of the council on the formulation of the official U.S. foreign 
policy line is exercised both directly and indirectly: it makes open use 

of the means and contacts of its members, promotes its ideas and recommenda- 
tions in numerous publications and participates in all kinds of confer- 
ences, discussions and other measures. In this sense its influence can be 
compared with the influence which the mentioned Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions has on the formulation of foreign policy. 


Thus, the Atlantic Council is one of the organizations which "form opinion" 
and have a considerable influence on U.S. foreign policy. in this connec- 
tion its activity and publications are of interest for everyday study and 
critical analysis. 


FOOTNOTES 
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Relations and United States Foreign Policy," New York- London, 1977. 
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